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CALUMET, OR THE CHRISTIAN INDIAN. 


“Tas autumnal morning is indeed splendid! 
What a contrast to the events of the night ’” These 
words were addressed to a female on horseback, by 
a gentleman who carried on the pummel before him 
a beautiful child, about three years old. ‘They were 
travelling through a rich and variegated forest, and 
had just reached the bank of a stream, down whose 
sloping side they were cautiously guiding their 
sure-footed horses. ‘ Splendid, indeed,” replied his 
companion ; * but O! Henry, where are those who 
were wont to enjoy with us the diversified loveli- 
ness of our peculiar autumn? ‘The savage foe has 


left us but this little scion of a flourishing house; I 
may say, with Logan, but for this sweet boy, ‘ there 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of a living 
creature.’ ”’ “My dear Alfred,” said she, address- 
ing the boy, “* Your mother is gone to heaven, and 


you, my nephew, must now call me mother.” 
“Yes,” said the fair-haired child, * but when mother 
comes back, then you'll be my own aunt again.” 
“She can never, never come back, Alfred! the In- 
dians have killed her, and she is now a saint in hea- 
ven.” “Well! can’t we go to her?” cried the 
child, “and then she’ll be so glad to see us; you 
know how glad she always was to see little Alfe’ 
andaunty.” QO, my poor boy !” and the deep pro- 
longed sobs of the speaker finished the expression 
of a tenderness, drawn bitterly forth by the simpli- 
city of the orphan. 

The party had by this time reached the brink of 
the water, upon which they stood, examining the 
probable safety of the ford. It wasa rapid stream, 
which, after a short course, emptied itself into the 
Susquehanna. Just above, separated by vast rocks 
into many channels, its turbulent waters again 
united, and when swollen by recent rains, as was 
now the case, the opposing currents extended their 
eddies even to the ford. At ashort distance below, 
a bare rock broke again the single stream into two 
currents, just a few yards above the spot where it 
fell overa lofty precipice into a stony, uneven basin. 
To cross this ford was at all times hazardous to one 
unused to the place; though the Indians and set- 
tlers of the neighborhood had long been in the prac- 
ice of passing. Now, when it was deeper and 
more turbulent than usual, few would have dared 
‘9 venture into it. The party, however, who had 
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now reached it, had no option. The preceding 
night had witnessed the slaughter of their friends, 
and they had escaped solely by a temporary ab- 
sence, and the sagacity of the favorite Newfound- 
land dog, who still accompanied them. 

On their return by moonlight, towards the home 
of the woods, Henry Wilton and Martha Temple, 
on the preceding evening, were surprised by the 
sudden appearance of Spring and little Alfred 
on the bridle-path, about two miles from home. 
The first impression was, that the child had strayed 
from home, and that Spring, as had often happened 
before, had traced him to the spot where he then 
was. Henry, having dismounted and placed Alfred 
on the horse, was about to get on again, when 
Spring, detaining him by the coat-tail, set up so 
mournful a whine, as to thrill the nerves of both 
Henry and Martha. “ What can the dog mean?” 
said Henry; “we must understand this, for Spring 
never acts thus without a strong motive.” The 
little boy was again dismounted, and taking him by 
the hand, and leading his horse by the bridle, Henry 
endeavored to move towards the residence of Mar- 
tha. But Spring, howling as if in agony, resolute- 
ly clung to the clothes of the child, and prevented 
all progress. “ Let go,Spring.” Spring loosened 
his hold. ‘ Now let us go! come Alfred !” Spring 
again seized the child. Accustomed to hold in 
high consideration the sagacity of the dog, it was, 
after consultation, resolved that Martha and Alfred 
should remain in a shingle-shed near the spot, 
while Henry should make a cautious survey of the 
path towards home. 

After carefully securing the horses, he proceeded 
rapidly to the edge of the wood, where the young 
woodsman beheld the home of his Martha wrapped 
in flames, and a fiend-like group of Indians dancing 
round the blazing pile, with horrid shouts and bru- 
tal gestures. The dreadful truth overcame him so 
completely, that he sank upon the earth, and lost 
for a long time his sensibility. This was a provi- 
dential accident. The bright blaze from the ruins 
had betrayed his form to the Indians, who, setting 
up a hideous yell, rushed towards thespot. He had 
fallen directly in the path, so that his foes must 
have found him; but the first Indian who reached 
the spot, stopped for a moment to scan his counte- 
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nance, and then falling down over him, as if by ac- 
ciderit, was laughed at by the rest, who rushed past 
him into the woods, each man leaping over him in 
his turn. 

As soon as they were gone. the savage rolled the 
apparently lifeless body aside, and by great efforts 
succeeded in re-animating it. When Henry opened 
his eyes, and beheld the grim visage of the Indian, 
he endeavored to cry out, but the Indian’s hand 
suddenly closed his mouth, and in a low voice he 
said: “ No, no; friend—brother—hush.” Henry, 
to his great joy, now recognised the friendly look 
and voice of an Indian, who had not unfrequently 
visited his father’s house, and enjoyed the pale- 


face’s hospitality. As soon as he was informed of 


the circumstances to which he owed his safety, he 
communicated to the Indian the situation of Martha 
and Alfred, and urged an immediate departure. 
“ Meet Indian—meet devil!” was the quick and 
decided reply of the other. “ Meet whom I may,” 
cried Henry, leaping up, “I must fly. The path 
of duty is the path of safety, and God will, I hope, 
shelter the helpless maid and the tender orphan.” 
* You go, I go!” said the Indian; and instantly 
Henry made for the bridle-path. “ Better so,” said 
the Indian, laying hold of him, and pointing toa 
less direct course. ‘ No, no!” cried Elenry, “ the 
shortest path for me; what am I, if Martha be lost 
tome!” So saying, he burst from his friend, and 
ran with all possible speed towards the hut in the 
woods. Notwithstanding his ardor, the more prac- 
ticed Indian soon took the lead, and kept for some- 
time considerably in advance. Suddenly he stopt, 
and throwing himself on the ground pressed his ear 
close to the earth:—“ Horse?” cried he. “ Yes!” 
replied the other. ‘ Very well—all safe!” He 
was up again in an instant, and they soon approach- 
ed the point at which it was necessary to turn aside 
towards the but. A low growl started the Indian, 
and he stood still in a listening attitude, until Hen- 
ry came up and spoke to him. Spring, who was 
concealed among the bushes, now rushed out, and 
gave strong indications of joy at the sight of Henry. 
He then reconnoitered the Indian, and soon discov- 
ered in him an old acquaintance. As he put his 
nose to the leg of the dark stranger, the latter felt 
that it was wet. The application of his hand to the 
dog’s mouth, was followed by a short, quick grunt, 
—“ Blood ;” and then laying hold of a loose hair, 
he drew it slowly through his fingers and thumb,— 
‘‘ Huh, Indian !—dog bite throat!—run!” and he 
darted forward towards the hut. 

They found the inmates safe, and, what under 
such circumstances may appear strange, soundly 
asleep. But they had been exhausted by fatigue ; 
and, unconscious of the peril of their situation, they 
had only that kind of vague apprehension, which is 
itself soporific. The Indian just ascertained their 
safety, and grunting out, ‘* Dead Indian,” began to 
examine the ground around the hut. Aftera short 
time they heard him cry, “ Whu, dog kill—dog 
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good fight.” He lad found one of his tri} 
lifeless, and the tooth-marks on the throat. 
he came by his death. 

The sleepers were soon aroused, the ty!> 
ror told, and the scene may be imagined, j 
be adequately expressed. At first the) 
dread silence, then deep guttural sobs: 4 
and shorter respiration, temporary deliriy 
shriek, half stifled by the hand of the {n, 
cried “ Shu—sh—Indian hear, Indian hear!" | 
for her lover and her orphan nephew inn 
supplanted in part the anguish for the loss of 
brothers and sisters. ‘The dreaded scalpjy. 
and tomahawk were still near; and one ey . f 
murderous party was now in her presence, ( 
he be trusted? Was he not an actor himself j 
dire tragedy just completed? The keen look, 
the silent appeal, were recognised and answe;: 
by the open, undisguised expression of sorrow « 
friendship. Slowly rising from the earth on whic) 
he sat, resting his head on his hands, and his ¢|hoy 
on his knees, “the Indian took Martha’s hand cep: 
between his thumb and fore-finger, and laying: ’ 
tip of the finger of his other hand lightly on her 
licate shoulders, said, in a deep, half-stifled 
“ Daughter of the pale-faces, in your father’s | 
I eat, [ drink, 1 sleep—you good, always s 
‘friend ! come again soon!’"—Indian not forget thi.” 
“ But,” cried the agonized maiden, “ is not my fi. 
ther’s house in blazing ruins; are not my beloved 
parents weltering in their blood? Where! 
where are my brothers, in whose manhood | glori: 
—and oh! dearer than any, my mother-like sister 
poor little orphan Alfred’s mother too; and—and 
my sweet curly-haired Louisa? Indian, you ot 
dandled that child upon your knee! Where 
they !—all!—all!—oh, where! And you—did you 
not help to murder them?” =“ Daughter of sorrow, 
Calumet waseverachildof peace. Before! knew the 
pale-faces, I loved better to bury the tomahawk thar 
the pipe ; but how much more, when [I learned from 
them the faith of love, and heard the story of the | 
and death of the Sachem of peace ; I am, like you, a 
Christian ; white men are my brothers, my spiritus. 
fathers. I have the same religion, the same /ipes, 
the same God, the same Saviour. Do you suppose 
then that [ could save, and not do it; could he'p, 
and yet turnaside?) What is lost, I could not save 
—what is saved,” pointing to Henry, “ was at ti 
risk of my own life. Time will teach you thot! 
have not forgotten the Christian’s lesson.” ‘Thoug! 
this was said in his own tongue, the intonation a! 
expressive gesture, aided by a slight knowledg¢ re ot 
the aboriginal language, enabled Martha to un 
stand him. She nodded assent; and then the be 
dian proposed immediate departure for the home 
Henry, which lay at some distance to the east, be- 
yond the stream, on the margin of which they stood 
at the opening of our tale. 

The horses were soon found, the riders mounte: 
and the Indian led the way on foot, in aie 
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lence. Now and then the guide paused to listen, 
- sometimes laid himself flat on the ground. 
Sometimes he carefully inspected the moss on the 
bark and occasionally corrected his line of march 
aes moon and stars, as they glimmered through 
the dense foliage of the gigantic trees by which 
they were overshadowed. In this manner the fugi- 
tives proceeded, until the woods were behind, and 
open fields before them. The guide now halted, 
and pointing out to Henry the direction in which 


lay the ford, cried “God bless,” and soon was out 


f sight. 
, Nothing occurred to interrupt their progress, un- 
til the little party reached the stream, whose swol- 
len waters had arrested their march. “ Let me try 
the ford first,” said Henry; “ when I have placed 
Alfred on the other side under the care of Spring, 
| will return and lead your horse across.”” The 
apparent propriety of this measure gained the as- 
sent of Martha; and Henry drove forward into the 
boiling tide his snorting horse. Martha watched 
his progress with breathiess anxiety, and ever and 
anon a louder expression evinced the deep fervor of 
her prayers for his deliverance. “He is safe; 
thank God for his goodness,” cried the maid, as she 
saw the horse, after swimming a few yards, strike 
ground on the opposite slope, and begin to wade. 

At that instant the poor animal, rearing up, gave 
a sudden plunge, and separating from his riders, 
floated down the stream, amidst foam, and stumps, 
and trees, mixed in one common ruin. The quick, 
whip-like report of a rifle, and the fierce yell which 
followed, revealved the cause of the convulsive 
action of the horse ; and in another moment the bri- 
dle of Martha’s steed was grasped by the fierce In- 
dian who had shot his fellow. The suddenness and 
extent of the calamity struck her to the heart, and 
with a terrific scream she fell prostrate to the earth. 
Deliberately securing the horse, and tying the poor 
girl’s hands behind her back, the fiend turned to 
survey the effects of his too certain shot. The 
horse, entirely dead, floated over the falls, and was 
dashed to pieces in the rocky basin below. The 
rider and his little charge appeared likely to share 
the same fate, and as they were hurried towards 
the watery precipice, the exulting how! of the re- 
lentless savage added horror to the impending ruin. 

Even here, on the eve of a certain death, the 
keen eye of Henry wandered back in search of 
Mertha, and his heart died within him, as he be- 
held her on the sloping bank, struggling to loosen 
the bands by which she was fettered. Foiled in 
her efforts, her reason appeared to entirely forsake 
her, and rushing down the bank, she was about to 
throw herself into the current, when Spring, seiz- 
ing her by the skirts, drew her backwards, and 
brought her tothe ground. Every effort to rise was 
'rustrated by the dog, who set a close watch on her 
‘very movement; and finding her efforts fruitless, 
she turned to look again for her child and lover. 
“The rock, the rock—merciful Providence—they 
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are on therock!” The eddying current had indeed 
thrown them on the rock, in the centre of the 
stream, and there she beheld them both secure, at 
least for the moment. 

As soon as the Indian perceived the unexpected 
escape of his victims, he uttered his characteristic 
‘huh,’ and proceeding to load his rifle, took a delibe- 
rate aim, and fired. The arm of Henry, by which 
he embraced and secured his little charce, fell 
powerless at his side, and the poor boy, slipping into 
the water, was dragged out again by the sudden ap- 
plication of the other hand. Unmoved by this af- 
fecting exertion of kindness and hervism, the fell 
savage again loaded his piece, and taking another 
and a more careful aim, was just about to fire, 
when a wild halloo from the top of the bank at- 
tracted his attention. Looking up, he saw the In- 
dian who had guided Henry during the night, beck- 
oning him to desist, and using the most imploring 
language and gesture. Laughing aloud, and point- 
ing to the wounded man on the rock, the relentless 
ruffian again levelled his rifle. 
intreated him to lower his piece. 


Calumet again 
He pulled the 
trigger : the gun burnt priming. The demon primed 
aguin, cursed his gun, and was about to raise it to 
his shoulder, when it dropped from his hands, and 
he fell forward into the water, and disappeared 
over the falls. The flash and report from the top 
of the bank explained the cause of his fate ; and in 
a few moments Calumet was at the side of Martha, 
loosed her bonds, and gave her assurance of safety. 
** J care not now of safety,” cried the poor girl; 
“Oh, Calumet, how are we tosave those on yonder 
rock? 
ed, and in a few minutes the rock will be covered ; 
God befriend the brave youth and the orphan boy !” 
The Indian walked to the edge of the stream, 
and examined it with a fixed eye ;—‘ Water grow, 
—bad, bad,” said he, shaking his head ominously ; 
“Calumet can swim to rock, but duck couldn't 
swim to land again.” 


The water is rising on it; Henry is wound- 


Saying this, he seated him- 
self on a fallen tree, and placing his chin between 
his hands, and his elbows on his knees, appeared 
totally indifferent to every thing around him. Mar- 
tha stood before him, looking intently into his wild, 
weather-beaten countenance, for some indication of 
hope. All, however, was passionless and cold 
there; not a vestige appeared even of thought. 
“Oh, Calumet, do you give us up'—Then are we 
indeed friendless—but it cannot be !—you will try 
comething.” And then she laid her little hand 
upon his huge bare shoulder. ‘God may bless the 
effort which even hope abandons. If you will do 
any thing, I will pray for it and you. Oh, don’t sit 
still and lookso cold. This inaction is too terrific.” 
Totally unmoved, the Indian kept his passionless 
look and lounging posture, until a wild scream from 
the child brought him instantly to his feet. A 
large tree, criven before the rushing waters, had 
struck against the rock, and almost swept off its 
occupants with its projecting branches; and the 
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frightened child screamed in agony of apprehension. 
Calumet watched the tree, saw it lodge its limbs 
against the rock, while its huge trunk, swinging 
round towards the shore, approached the bank. As 
he saw the roots circling towards him, his savage face 
relaxed into a suppressed smile, and he exclaimed, 
“ God’s finger better than Indian’s brains ;—good ! 
good!” But, alas, the tree was too short to lodge 
against the shore ; the roots flew past, and the whole 
mass went thundering over the precipice. Martha, 
who had caught the [ndian’s idea, watched the tree 
until it tilted over the edge of the falls; and in utter 
despair, turned tolook at Calumet. He was gone; 
and she sank to the earth, bereft for the moment of 
that habitual dependence on Providence, which had 
hitherto supported her amidst almost unparalleled 
difficulties. 

A long swoon came to her relief. As it wore off, 
and as she was.recovering to a renewed sense of 
her sorrows, she heard the vigorous strokes of an 
axe, close to her head. Looking up, she saw Calu- 
met diligently engaged in ‘felling’ one of the gi- 
gantic trees, which, nourished by the alluvial rich- 
ness, skirted the edge of the river. He paused for 
a moment, pointed significantly to the ‘lean’ of the 
tree, and then to the rock, and resumed his labor. 
‘The appearance of the work showed that he had 
been some time engaged, but the aspect of the rock 
left little hope from its completion. ‘The water had 
risen nearly to its top, and the occupants were im- 
mersed so far in the sweeping tide, as to be scarce- 
ly able to keep their hold. Calumet looked at the 
rock, examined the tree, shook his head, and worked 
with redoubled vigor, for he saw, what did not 
strike Martha’s eye, that the loss of blood and pro- 
tracted exertion were fast enfeebling Henry, and 
that his grasp was less firm, and his countenance 
less resolute. ‘ No use !—no use !” at length said 
the panting Indian, throwing down the axe, “ God 
have mercy, for man cannot help them.” 

A low moaning sound on the top of the bank, 
seemed to Martha’s bewildered senses, the wail of 
nature for the fate of the brave, the good, and the 
beautiful. 

At length, when the last star of hope had fallen, 
there arose the light of that sweet religion, which 
alone could afford any, any irradiation of so dark a 
catastrophe. Sinking on her knees, she prayed for 
support for the sufferers in their final trial. One 
was a faithful child of God, the other a sweet scion 
of a pious mother, whose daily prayers were offered 
for a blessing on her child. ** Nerve them, Master,” 
she cried, “for this terrific blow. Inspire them 
with confidence in thee, above all fear, with faith 
unclouded by a doubt of thy goodness, and with 
hope that will illuminate this darkest shadow of the 
valley of death.” 

The moan of the hill brought a different train of 
thought to the mind of Calumet. He knew that it 
was the onset of a breeze from a quarter which sel- 
dom sends a gentle wind. ‘More wind, more 
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hope,” ejaculated the savage, seizing again tho .,, 
and applying rapid blows to the tree, {nq ¢,, 
minutes the moan became a howl, and the },.... 
leaves flying wildly before the blast, in an al ; 
horizontal course, proclaimed the presence 
keen north-wester. “God's finger before. God's 
right hand now!—Blow—blow!” Ashe gaid thi. 
Calumet threw down his axe, and lifting “a 2 
out of the way, intently watched the contest ov, 
wind with the massive foliage and Wide-spread 
branches of the half-severed tree. “[ wis)». 
hill were away,” said he, as he looked almost i 
lenly at the steep, by which the wind was partially 
obstructed. ‘ But more wind soon !—nevyer pin: 
lady !—look how the storm ‘backs’ the water'.. 
rock not so bad now.” As he said this, a gept!s 
creaking attracted his notice. “ Huh !—tree {4\) " 
and raising his voice, he called to Henry to keep g 
faster hold. Moving slowly at first, with a licks 
creaking noise, the tree reported its increasing yo. 
locity by a deeper sound, and at length the crack. 
ing of the progressive fracture was drowned in the 
crush of the smaller trees between it and the edvs 
of the water, and that in the heavy splash, as the 
mighty mass of leaves and branches plunged int) 
the boiling current, almost arresting its waters, »pj 
leaving the rock nearly bare to its base. Accumy. 
lating above it, the waters soon swung the tree 
along, until it was arrested by the rock; and thus 
formed a strong, safe bridge, from the islet to the 
shore. “Huh! Good, good !—God’s work that!” 
The tremendous conflict of tree and stream had 
so rivetted the attention of the party on the shore, 
as to have concealed the first effect of the contact 
on the party on the rock. As might have been an- 
ticipated, and indeed had been by the wary Indian, 
the first plunge raised a wave in a downward (- 
rection, which, sweeping voilently against the rock, 
by a sudden jerk threw the child over the top int 
the eddy behind it. “ Poor child gone,” cried (s- 
Jumet, as he turned to look for his friends ;—* One 
hand, bad hold!” Martha knelt speechless with 
horror; for, besides the loss of the child, she saw 
Henry lying apparently lifeless, with his breast on 
the rock, and his head hanging down over its lower 
brink, entirely concealed from view. Calumet 
was there in a moment, and he, too, taking a sim- 
lar position, hung himself over the ledge, and bent 
his head behind it. In another moment he wheeled 
his body round, seized the ledge with his hands, 
lowered himself behind it, and letting go, cropt into 
the water. This mysterious movement was ‘00! 
explained by the appearance of the drenched lecks 
of the curly-headed boy, as Henry, receiving him 
from the Indian, lifted him with renewed vigor !0 
the top of the rock. In another moment the coz 
was dragged up; and finally, with great efforts, 
Calumet, feeble from prolonged fatigue, and breath- 
less with recent exertion, scrambled to the same 
place of security, and laid himself, with panting 
breast, on the rough, but welcome surface. 
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In alittle time the whole party reached the shore, 
and descended about two miles lower, to cross the 
am by a rougher, but a safer ford. As they pro- 
ceeded, Henry explained to Martha the events 
which led to the unexpected rescue of Alfred. 
» had crossed the stream, at the ford, in ad- 
“of Henry, and had only succeeded in return- 
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‘aa in time to prevent the bewildered Martha from 


ng herself into the river. As soon as he 
saw ber safely lodged in the hands of Calumet, he 
endeavored to swim to the rock, but missing his 
sim, gained, by a desperate struggle, the eddy 
which curled in under the excavated back of it. 
There was there no resting place—walls sloping 
inwards could not be laid hold of; and an incessant 
whirl kept him in a giddy and perplexing contest. 
Henry, who saw him carried past the rock, and gave 
him up for Jost, was surprised to hear his bark and 
whine behind him; and looking over the edge, en- 
deavored to afford the poor animal encouragement. 
Help he could not give him. Immediately after the 
swell of the water had thrown Alfred over the rock, 
he heard the short quick bark of pursuit, and was 
delighted to find him sustained in the mouth of the 
poor beast, as he and his burden were whirled round 
in the ceaseless vortex. These circumstances ex- 
plain the singular position of Henry, and the strange 
movements of Calumet. 

Calumet, during their progress towards the lower 
ford, directed their march, as closely as possible, to 
the stream, and under cover of the bank. Sometimes, 
on the top of the hill, he scanned the country with an 
inquisitive eye; at others, in a thoughtful mood, ex- 
amined with care the surface of the dark and tur- 
bulent stream. ‘ Huh, Indian dead!” he at length 
exclaimed, as he pointed to the mangled corpse of 
his countryman, which had lodged against the rocks 
in the middle of the stream. Leaping from rock to 
rock with fearful daring, Calumet reached the place, 
dislodged the body with the muzzle of his rifle, and 
sent itdown with the current. “ Better go,” said 
he, as he sprang again to the land, “Indians may 
find him, and murder white men for it.’’ So say- 
ing, he took Alfred on his back, seized the bridle of 
Marthe’s horse, and led the way across the ford. 
Henry followed on foot, and thus the whole party, 
including Spring, who swam across below the ford, 
reached the opposite shore in safety. 

Ascending the steep bank, the fugitives soon 
found themselves covered from view by the deep 
and tangled underwood, which on this side of the 
river presented a curious contrast to the magnificent 
and lofty forest on the other, beneath whose dark 
shadows no shrubs or saplings were nurtured. As 
soon as Calumet observed the place, he turned his 
face to his friends, handed Alfred over to Henry, 
and said in a deep voice and with a solemn look,— 
“Children, God is your friend! Never before did 
that ‘Vulture’ of my tribe miss hisaim. Never did 
his gun flash in the pan before. Whose hint came 
with the big tree, as it rushed down the dark waters? 
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What laid that axe in my morning path? Who 
brought cown from the storm-hills the wrath of the 
north-wester! and what led the other warriors away 
from the trail of the strangers, when the ‘ Vulture’ 
followed it? But when He gives wings to the dove, 
it is that she may use them. You must fly hence, 
and droop not a wing until you have nestled in the 
fortress of the pale-faces, where the stream flows 
beyond the dark blue hill. God bless! God bless !” 
and away he flew with the fleetness of a doe and 
the strength of a panther. 

Obedient to his emphatic instructions, the travel- 
lers diligently pursued their journey, until they 
emerged trom the wooded bridle-path, and entered 
an open country, partially cultivated, and bearing 
other marks of the approach to a civilized popula- 
tion. They soon perceived the manifestations of 
general alarm. The smoke no longer curled up 
from the log houses of the settlers; the cattle were 
no longer in the fields; and the houses, unfastened, 
and totally abandoned, were left by the retreating 
owners to the cats and the Indians. 

It was nearly nightfall, when, overcome with 
fatigue and sorrow, the exhausted party approached 
the dwelling of Henry. ‘The gate of the housefield 
Was open, the dogs were no longer on the porch, 
the lattices were flapping loudly to the wind, and 
the shivered panes showed that there was left 
no hand to clasp them. The front door opened at 
a touch ; the tables were in their places; the chairs, 
drawn into circles, betrayed the huddling of the 
terror-stricken ; and the drawers, tumbled and con- 
fused, proclaimed eloquently the panic of the haste 
which made from them the selection for flight. In 
the Aitchen, the remnants of a breakfast, evidently 
swallowed standing, and, in the chambers, the un- 
pressed beds, gave token of a sleepless, anxious 
night, fearful longing for the protection of the light 
of morning, and the precipitate and startled depar- 
ture for the fort. 

Henry eyed every thing with scrutinizing inte- 
rest. These signs were not of the presence, but 
the apprehension of a foe; and he knew his father’s 
sagacity and courage well enough to believe that 
he had received information of a very pressing dan- 
ger. No time was, therefore, to be lost; but to tra- 
vel further on foot was impossible, and Martha had 
carried Alfred before her, on the horse, until her 
arms had lost the power of holding him, ‘The sta- 
ble and fields were hastily searched for horses, but 
they were gone. In this painful dilemma, with the 
warning look and voice of Calumet fresh in the re- 
collection, and the tokens of terror and confusion 
immediately before them, their consultation was 
characteristic, though short. ‘Do not despair, 
Henry,” said Martha, as she looked at his fallen 
counterance ; “ the hand of the ALmicury has been 
signally exerted for us already, and He will not 
desert those who trust in him. If we are to die, is 
it not a sweet consolation, that we isve had so 
many proofs of his regard for his children? And 
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oh! my dear, dear Henry, we shall share at least a 
common fate, and be rescued or perish together. 
Any thing is better than the dreadful, dreadful idea 
of separation. ‘The morning !—the morning !—any 
thing but that!” ‘ We have, indeed,” said Henry, 
“been in greater straits than the present, but our 
situation is truly distressing. Alone, I could meet 
my fate calinly; but oh, Martha, how can I bear 
the thought of again seeing you in the hands of a 
savage! It is vain to hope to hide ourselves. The 
wretches are too well skilled in trails to enable us 
to lie concealed. ‘There is but one way left for us. 
Your horse, tired as he is, will carry you to the fort 
in three or four hours. ‘Terror is a good protector. 
Every one is thinking of safety, and you will pass 
on unnoticed and unmolested.” “ Henry! Henry 
Wilton !” said she, assuming a look even of stern- 
ness, “I will not leave you. To my judgment, it 
is but to divide without diminishing our danger ; 
and if we must die,” sobs here almost choked her 
utterance, **do not deny me the consolation of your 
presence, and the support of your example.” 

‘The appeal was irresistible. To find a lace of 
concealment, until they could rest after such fa- 
tigue, seemed alone left forthem. A little hay and 
some corn for the horse, and some fragments of the 
half-eaten breakfast for themselves, were hastily 
collected, and in a few moments the fugitives were 
under the shelter of a long strip of woodland, ex- 
tending from the barn down tothe margin of'a little 
stony creek, which bounded the farm on its eastern 
limits, Entering the water in a downward diree- 
tion, Henry led Martha’s jaded horse cautiously 
along, for it was scarcely light enough to see the 
impediments of its stony bottom. ‘ Why, Henry, 
do you chose to wade, when there isa good road 
along the bank?” “It is to prevent a trail,” re- 
plied he; “a mile above us there is a cave, known 
but to a few of our neighbors; I hope to reach that, 
and then we may sleep in safety.” ‘They proceed- 
ed in a dead silence, broken only by the heavy 
splash of the tired horse, and the wild scream of the 
night-hawk, or the monotonous cry of the ‘ whip- 
poor-will.” By degrees the stream became nar- 
rower, and of course deeper, and that, and the in- 
creasing darkness, made their progress slow and 
painful. At length the horse made a sudden halt, 
and, in spite of whip and entreaty, refused to pro- 
ceed, “The poor beast is too tired to go further; 
Jet me alight and walk,” said Martha. Henry 
pressed her foot with his wounded hand, and ina 
low voice said, “Hush ; it is not fatigue: look at his 


ears! The poor beast trembles as if he perceived 
danger.” At the same moment, Spring dashed into 


the water, and swimming up to Henry, as he stood 
nearly up to his middle in the creek, gave a low 
whine, and turning back, suddenly disappeared in 
the bushes, ‘The sphere of vision was too limited 
to afford ther a view of any thing beyond the im- 
mediate meq ja of the stream, for the banks, on 
either side, were here very precipitous, and the 
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lofty trees on their summits stretched their o, 
arms over the water, and nearly shut out tho 


light of the dying day. The increasing tor,,, 


the horse soon manifested itself in an jy) 
snort, and a strong disposition to break from; 
grasp of Henry. 
plunge so violently, that it was necessary 4), 
Alfred down; but that could be done by the Wour 


ed leader only with the unbroken arm, and jt y.. 


necessary to let go the bridle to doit. The jpg 


the horse found himself at liberty, he sudgon's 


wheeled, threw both riders, and with a wild », 


of delight at his escape, retraced his steps, p\y). 
ing and floundering through the water. The x, 


prise almost deprived Henry of presence of 
enough to seize Martha, who had nearly floated 
of reach. 
setting her on her feet, he hastened to look for 


was entirely out of sight. 
bank, and to run down the rivulet in search of : 
poor boy, was the work of a moment. 


He had scarcely proceeded twenty yards, who 
he heard the sharp quick cry of Spring, as |; 


plunged into the water to the rescue of the ¢ 
but conceive his horror, when he perceived | 
dark form of an Indian springing down the ¢! 
bank to the very spot. 
hension, expecting to see the tomahawk raise 
the beautiful boy sacrificed. 


“ good !—good!” “ Calumet, oh Calumet!” er 
Henry; and, no longer able to bear his emotion, 


threw himself on the neck of his Indian friend, au! 
“ Where is our pale-faced dauy)- 
ter,” inquired the Indian with, for him, an appr 

hensive look. Henry pointed towards her. “ Sate” 


sobbed aloud. 


“Yes! “Good!” 


fant 


patien 


At length he began to rea, »,) 


Dragging her intoa shallower place, y; 
A\. 
fred; but the stream had carried him off, and jy 
To place Martha on thy 


He stood stiff with appr 


But the Indian re. 
ceived the child from the not reluctant dog, patted 
the faithful fellow on the head, and exclaimned~ 


r 


Proceeding to the spot in advance, Henry : 


prised her of the approach of Calumet, who soon 


arrived with his little charge. ‘Taking Alfred 


his back, and fastening him with a belt, the Ind: 


enfolded Martha in his brawny arms, beckonc 


Henry to follow, and entered the stream. \'ter 


crossing it and proceeding, just within the limit 


the water, for half a mile, Calumet paused, ®t 


down his fair burden, and clapped his hands lov 
together. The signal was answered from th: 


posite side, and the slow removal of a quantity”! 
dry brushwood revealed the mouth of a cave" 
within whose vault could be seen a fire, and figures 


moving before it. Before crossing, the Ind 


looking significantly at Martha, said, “ Daughter 
of the pale-faces, did I not tell you that Calum 
was not unmindful of the obligations of a pure «” 


Ol 


mild religion, and that time would show him as ' 


Christian, rather than the savage? He is no! 
snake in the grass, nor the wolf in the hill. 


He 
did not forget to warn your friends of the dis's" 
thunder, and to seek for them a shelter from the 
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CALUMET, 


ewelling flood.” “ What is it I hear,” cried the 
trembling maiden; “oh, Calumet!” and she sunk 
ato the arms of the Indian. 

, On recovering, she found herself surrounded by 
her family. ‘ My precious father ! Dear, dear 
‘ ther! And oh! my owneisters! Little Louisa, 
too! Mighty Master! kind as well as powerful, 
iat how can I thank Thee for thy matchless proyi- 
dence of the day and the night! Oh Henry, what 
a lesson of love have we been taught; and how 
deeply ought we to treasure in our bosoms the 
memory of such a rescue. Our beloved pastor, 
too!” said she, extending her hand to a gentleman 
in black; “ will he not repair to the throne of the 
Preserver, and offer up the sacrifice of almost bro- 
ken hearts—the gushing gratitude of overburdened 
spirits?” 

“The being to whom she addressed herself was 
well qualified for the grateful task imposed on him. 
He knelt down, and read from the beautifully 
adapted liturgy of the Church, a prayer for those 
who are in affliction, and then, in a soft, low voice, 
soured forth his extemporary tribute of praise, 
offered up fervent petitions for esfoty, and calling 
on the ‘hearer of prayer,’ for a blessing on the se- 
vere trials through which they were passing, con- 
cluded with the expressed hope, that sooner to 
some, later to all, they should meet in sweet com- 
munion, in another and much better world. As he 
touched on the wonderful incidents and perils of the 
day, poor Martha, in a deep whisper, repeated his 
expressive phrases; and when he prayed for a 
double blessing on the worldly and spiritual affairs 
of the noble Indian, Calumet’s thick-heaving respi- 
ration showed how much his apparently inflexible 
nature could be softened by the natural eloquence 
and fervent spirit of the speaker. But when he 
dilated on the evanescence of worldly prosperity, 
the uncertainty of health, and the inevitable doom 
which consigns the loved and the loving to the cold 
and cheerless tomb, every listener turned to look at 
the ghastly paleness of his face, made more death- 
like by the flickering blaze of the decaying fire. 
Heavy sighs, and just audible groans, eloquently 
expressed the general sympathy in his sufferings, 
and the earnest apprehensions for his safety. But 
when, with the bright eye of faith, and the grace- 
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ily uplifted arm of hope, he pointed to the flowery 
ields and crystal walls of the empire of eternal 
we and boundless joy, to which the grave is the 
ly avenue; dearly as they prized his presence, 
they were earried beyond all temporal considera- 
us, and with a spiritual disinterestedness, a truly 
eligious generosity, echoed his sublime sentiments 
with a tearful, but a decided, Amen! 

To explain the manner in which Calumet saved 


‘se minister, and the family of Martha, and to ac- 
») . 
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count for the appearance of Alfred and Spring on 
the bridle-path, would extend this tale beyond its 
assigned Jimits. Suffice it to say, that the pastor’s 
instruction had given to the Indian the desire to 
regard God with supreme affection, and to do justly, 
and to love mercy; and in obedience to such senti- 
ments, he had warned them of the intended inroad, 
found them a place of security, and led them to 
their present position. His apprehension, lest 
Martha should insist on joining them, if she believed 
them alive, and thus increase the hazard of discov- 
ery, induced the wary Indian to withhold the intel- 
ligence from her. 

On his return from escorting Henry and Martha, 
he met ‘ Vulture,’ who, having found the dead In- 
dian at the shingle-shed, and ferreted out the foot- 
steps, even by the interrupted moonlight, was cau 
tiously following on their trail. Knowing the 
matchless skill and deep malignity of the savage, 
he endeavored to divert him from his purpose; but 
he had found out, by some means, that there were 
a woman and child of the party, and covetous of a 
ransom, he insisted on pursuit. Calumet then ran 
to the hiding place of the family, gave notice to 
them to lie still, bounded off after Vulture, and 
overtook him at the moment when the ruffian was 
shooting at Henry. Again he returned to the fam- 
ily, mounted them on horses, and reached the hid- 
ing place, known in his childhood, when he lived 
in the neighborhood, and the now cultivated coun- 
try was an unbroken forest. 

Long before the light of the following morning 
dawned on them, the party left the cavern; and in 
a few hours they drew an easier breath behind the 
walls of the fort, where they met friends who had 
mourned each other as lost, at least for the present 
life. 

It was not without many tears, and abundant 
benedictions, that Calumet was suffered to turn his 
face towards the west. His wife and his children 
were absent, and he resolved to return honie, col- 
lect his little stock of worldly goods, and move into 
the settlement. The Indian’s wild and barbarous 
life had lost its charms for him, and he longed for 
innocency and peace. 

When war had ceased, Calumet erected a hut 
near the Indian tomb, whose tumulus was yet visible 
on the bank above the cave; and there, honored by 
the neighbors, and cherished by Henry and Martha, 
he lived to a good old age. Some individuals have 


the fortune of adventure—Calumet was one of 
them. The engraving shows him running to res- 
cue the little first born of his white friends, whom 
faithful Spring’s progeny is vainly endeavoring to 
drag up the steep bank of the stream, into which he 
had fallen, while making a boat of his shoe, and 
playing the sailor. 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA. 
[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


Camellia Japonica may be regarded as the choicest 
of #!i our flowering shrubs, and it has the advan- 
tage of growing freely, and being hardy. There 
are indeed quantities of almost the whole of the 
very peculiar vegetation of the Japan Islands, the 
greater part of which unites the beauty of tropical 
plants with the hardihood of polar. The first 
knowledge we had of Camellia, was from the fig- 
ures on Japan paintings; and the flower was for 
a long time regarded as a fictitious one. It was, 
however, introduced into this country, (England,) 
and cultivated by Lord Petre, as early as the year 
1742; nor is there any flowering plant which has 
come into more deserved or general notice. The 
plant itself is highly beautiful, in consequence of 
the firm texture and fine tint of its leaves, and the 
neatness of the flower buds; and when it comes 
into flower, which it does early in the season, per- 
haps it has no equal in the greenhouse. 


Camellia Japonica has been treated as a green- 
house and stove plant, though there are many va- 
rieties that will endure our winters, trained against 
a wall and matted during winter, or even in the 
open shrubbery, in warm situations. To insure a 
good show of flowers, however, the greenhouse is 
requisite, and it is usual to cultivate these plants in 
houses wholly devoted to their growth. They are 
propagated by inarching, layers, cuttings, and seed. 
The latter mode of increasing them is had recourse 
to only when new varieties are desired. 


The single red Camellia is generally grown for 
the purpose of forming stocks for the choice varie- 
ties, for which purpose only it is valuable, and it is 
now the only one generally increased by cuttings. 
This species of propagation may be best accom- 
plished about July or August in the following man- 
ner: take middle sized garden pots, soak them in 
water, if they have not been exposed to the rain, 
so as to prevent their absorbing the moisture in- 
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tended for the plants; put a good quantity of };, 


Vile 


ken pots at the bottom, and between them and tj 
compost some rough peat; fill the pots up with ¢ 
mixture of sifted peat and river sand, which make 
firm by pressure and slight watering ; in these pos 
take the cuttings, which should be two inches, 0 
from that to three or four inches in length ; let) 
lower end be cut even and close to, or through 
joint, as most plants put out their roots there, Place 
them in pots at about an inch asunder, and whey 
the pot is full give them a free watering and place 
them in a moderate hot-bed, taking care to shade 
them from the influence of the sun, but admitting 
the air so freely us to keep the plant dry and heal. 
thy. They will require moderate watering in this 
state, but it should be done cautiously and in the 
morning. They may remain here during the win. 
ter, care being taken to keep up a gentle heat, [» 
the beginning of the following April, or the latter 
part of March, if the spring is mild, put them into 
single pots, filled with vegetable mould, and a por. 
tion of yellow loam, preserving a good drainage: 
they will now require very moderate heat till they 
have done growing, which should be encouraged 
by moderate watering from the syringe throughout 
the season; then place them in a cold frame or pit, 
protecting them from frost during winter. In the 
following spring some may require larger pots, ani 
they will all require top-dressing with the same 
compost they were potted in. During summer, 
encourage their growth by keeping them under 
glass, and the third year they will be excellent fr 
working on, when two or more varieties may be 
introduced on the same stock, which gives a very 
pleasing effect. 

Imbricata is a plant of good habit, and a profuse 
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bloomer ; the flowers are admirable for brilliancy of 
A plant two feet 
high, from which our figure was taken, had neary 


color and symmetry of form. 
Florist’s Magazin’ 


fifty flowers upon it. 
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“THE LAND WHICH NO MORTAL MAY KNOW.” 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Though Earth has full many a beautiful spot, 
As a poet or painter might show ; 

Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright, 

To the hopes of the heart, and the spirit’s glad sight, 
Is the land that no mortal may know. 


There the chrystalline stream, bursting forth from the Throne, 
Flows on, and forever will flow ; 

Its waves, as they roll, are with melody rife, 

And its waters are sparkling with beauty and life, 
In the land which no mortal may know. 


And there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 
With its fruits healing sickness and woe, 

The fair tree of life! in its glory and pride, 

Is fed by the deep, inexhaustible tide 
Of the land which no mortal may know. 


There, too, are the lost! whom we loved on this earth 
With whose mem’ries our bosoms yet glow ; 

Their relics we gave to the place of the dead, 

But their glorified spirits before us have fled 
To the land which no mortal may know. 


There the pale orb of Night, and the fountain of Day, 
Nor beauty nor splendor bestow; 

But the presence of Him, the unchanging I AM! 

And the holy, the pure, the immaculate Lamb! 
Light the land which no mortal may know. 


Oh. who but must pine, in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go, 

To walk in the light of the glory above, 

And to share in the peace, and the joy, and the love, 
Of the land which no mortal may know. 
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Emma and Maria Stevenson were the only re- 
maining children of humble and unambitious pa- 
rents, who had buried a numerous family of sons 
and daughters, all of whom had arrived to years of 
maturity ere the fell destroyer claimed them for his 
own, One after another, in the early dawn of hope 
and vouth and happiness, had bowed in silence ; 
leaving the parental fireside lone and desolate— 
two alone remained. Maria was my classmate, 
and many a tender recollection of childhood’s hour 
js associated with her name and memory ; a gentler 
being never lived. She was mild and unassuming, 
and there was so little of selfishness in her disposi- 
tion, that she was universally beloved. Nothing 
seemed fraught with a power to dampen her cheer- 
ful and happy spirit. The memory of those who 
no longer shared with her life’s joys and sorrows, 
and whom she had embalmed in the deep and sa- 
cred tenderness of her doating heart, was all the 
cloud that had gathered o’er her spirit ; this some- 
times for a season made her joyless; but for the 
most part, the bright, sunny, cheerful smile, ever 
lingering on her lip, reflected sunshine on every 
one around her. I loved her tenderly. She was 
so light, artless and affectionate, but neither gay nor 
trifling; her temperament was that admirable and 
rare union sometimes to be found, in which may be 
marked the grave and careless, the serious and vo- 
latile, in perfect harmony. ‘The elder sister, Em- 
ma, afforded a singular contrast in almost every 
prominent characteristic. Maria was ingenuous 
and artless—Emma was very selfish and calculat- 
ing—Maria was ever anxious to be beloved, Emma 
yearned to be envied and admired. Perhaps the 
early conviction that she was extremely beautiful 
had moulded her tastes and aspirations into what 
they were. Her form was of faultless symmetry ; 
her complexion rivalled the lily in softness and 
purity, and then her beaming eyes! ‘but it is not for 
the pen or pencil to describe their loveliness. She 
was indeed beautiful. Though nurtured in but 
simple retirement, and with only the limited ad- 
vantages of a farmer’s daughter, she early imbibed 
glowing and romantic impressions of happiness and 
the world; and felt to revolt from the thought of 
the humble destiny nature appeared to have de- 
signed for her. ‘There was something queenly and 
commanding in her demeanor, as if she felt to defy 
fate itself to subdue her innate pride, by placing 
impediments before her on what she visionarily re- 
garded her path to some more brilliant destiny. 
She was ambitious of nothing so much as being 
flattered, praised and admired; to this end every 
action of her life seemed assiduously devoted. Pride 
was her ruling impulse, and one which was appa- 
rently never dormant. She afforded a remarkable 
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A CONTRAST. 


illustration of the extent to which one vice or frail- 
ty, may, if not guarded and retrenched, usurp entire 
dominion over every laudable energy of the heart, 
and cause every noble impulse to bow in “ durance 
vile.” 

There are not many, even among those most 
distinguished for pride of character, who do not 
sometimes relapse into something like casual in- 
difference—perhaps upon some unexpected sor- 
row, or the pressure of care or perplexity ; and there 
are shadows that will steal upon the heart, we 
know not whence. At such intervals even pride for- 
gets itself. The vanity of earthly ambition, the 
unsatisfactory nature of all human felicity, and the 
deceitfulness of hope, are thoughts that will lower 
upon the proud dreams of royalty itself. At such 
moments the monarch feels that he is but a man, 
passing swiftly away in common with his lowest 
subjects. He feels to cast from him the pomp of 
display, and is weary of formality, art, show and 
ceremony. But Emma Stevenson seemed an ex- 
ception to this rule of human feeling—for pride 
never appeared to relax its hold upon her energies; 
it was at all times the polar star that swayed every 
thought and wish of her existence. Serious reflec- 
tions upon the stern realities of this, or the life to 
come, never appeared to steal upon even her most 
solitary hours—which indeed were not a few, and 
ever devoted to fruitless repining at her humble 
sphere of life. She secretly sighed to be some en- 
vied belle, in circles of gaiety and fashion; for her 
mirror told her that nature had not been sparing in 
rare gifts, which could not fail to purchase admiration. 
How different were the aspirations of Maria, who 
seemed to feel no wish beyond the limits of their 
own loved fireside. While she ever devoted her 
leisure hours to the culture of plants and flowers, 
of which she had collected an exquisite variety, or 
some like salutary amusement that evinced her love 
of nature, and proved that she could find ample 
means of enjoyment in even their sequestered little 
circle, Emma employed her recreative hours in 
arranging or devising some new ornament of dress, 
and planing how she might best set off the beauty 
of which she was so vainly conscious. 

* * * +. 

Mrs. Stevenson had aristocratic and fashionable 
relatives in an eastern city, with whom for years 
she had sustained little or no intercourse; for wealth 
and poverty often render even kindred strangers to 
each other. 'Tosay justly, however, in this instance, 
the fault was mainly with the Stevensons, who had 
declined many a pressing invitation to visit the city 
and their fashionable friends. Perhaps from a 
moody suspicion that Mr. and Mrs. Butler were 
more complimentary than sincere in their expres- 
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sions of regard, they had never availed themselves 
of an opportunity for cultivating their society. But 
it so happened that Mr. and Mrs. B., contemplating 
a tour to Niagara, formed the resolution of paying 
their country friends a visit on their way thither. 
They accordingly did so, and met them with many 
cordial manifestations of esteem, that tended to 
melt away the icy reserve that had so long existed 
on the part of tiie Stevenson family, to the no little 
delight of Emma, who fanciedly saw in this a con- 
summation of her most ardent wishes. 

Mrs. Butler wasa gay and fashionable woman, 
but social and benevolent in her disposition ; her 
chief faults were those of judgment and discrimina- 
tion. She was too much a slave to worldly opin- 
ion ; her motto was, “ better be out of the world 
than out of fashion ;”—indeed, any thing inelegant, 
old-fashioned, or antiquated, really seemed to make 
her nervous. What soon engrossed her almost un- 
divided attention, was the rare beauty of Emma, 
whom she had not seen since but a child. ‘ What 
a pity,” thought she within herself, “that such a 
soft, bright flower should bloom unseen in the rude 
solitude of the country here. Were she mine, I 
should be proud to place her among my choicest 
parlor ornaments. Sweet, angelic creature! I 
will bid her welcome to my home, proud even to 
call her my own loved niece.” 

And where was Maria during her aunt’s compli- 
mentary reveries upon Emma?! Indeed, she had 
scarcely drawn a single look, or remark; for with 
people like Mrs, Butler, who only judge by exter- 
nals, diffidence often passes for stupidity. The 
priceless virtues of the heart, like rich jewels in 
their native soil, often lie hidden deep from the 
superficial eye, and therefore often pass unnoticed 
and unknown. The qualities of the mind, must be 
like the graces of the person, visible ata glance; 
otherwise there are thousands who can have no 
conception of their existence. Doubtless, Mrs. 
Butler might have spared a moment’s thought or 
commendation for Maria also, had she been aware 
that the nicely compounded pudding, which even a 
French epicure would have pronounced faultless, 
was a sample of her skill ; and that all the neat and 
appropriate arrangements of the dinner table, evine- 
ed her taste alone: she being not only perfectly 
competent, but affectionately desirous to relieve her 
mother from any charge of such matters. Here, 
also, in this respect, was a perfect contrast between 
the sisters. Emma, replete with a false pride, ill- 
suited to her station, or indeed almost any station, 
was ambitious of being thought unacquainted with 
domestic duties, Mrs. Butler, in her prolonged 
stay of a whole week, found ample time to propose 
that Emma should return with them to the city, 
and passa yearorso. It was, however, no easy 
tusk to persuade the father, who doated so fondly 
upon his only remaining children, that he would 
fain have them ever at his side. The old gentle- 
man was never arbitrary; he would not deny Em- 





ma an opportunity with which she seemed so rs, 
nated, but he seemed any thing but pleased. Mrs 
Stevenson, perhaps, more allured with the tien, 
tages thus offered, and upon which Mrs, By)» 
was eloquent, more readily consented, : 
Behold Emma, then, installed in a new jo. 
that she silently felt to compare with the fairy ». 
lace of Aladdin, Notwithstanding her oppor: : , 
ties had been but limited, she possessed g ;,,, 
faculty for concealing her deficiencies : art Wason. 
of her most prominent characteristics, which on, 
bled her to place her acquirements, whateyer ther 
were, in the best possible light, and to keep a ye 
over what she did not know. Society abounds w: 
this art of counterfeiting, and sometimes it requires 
a nice eye to detect the cheat. on 
While an easy grace of manners is generally t) 
be acquired only by a familiarity with the save 
of polite circles; with Emma, grace seemed to te 
an innate principle, inseparable from her languaze 
and manners ; hence it was no very arduous task for 
her even to take a distinguished position in the gay 
circles to which, as a niece to the wealthy \r- 
Butler, she was immediately introduced. It Was 
even as she had conceitedly anticipated ; her rar 
beauty brought her envy and admiration; flatter 
carolled her syren song. Alas! fatal is the spe! 
with which the world, by its giddy allurements, 
seeks to enchain hearts like her’s: pride, thous) 
ever her ruling passion, seemed fraught with st! 
more absolute sway over her whole being; | 
more her pride was fostered and gratified, the more 
ardently it thirsted for still greater and greater em- 
pire. To the heart which is not regulated ani 
governed by sound and right principles, there car 
be no more serious and fatal evil, than to meet th: 
fruition of its fondest wishes. Emma had never in 
her most glowing dreams, sighed for more than six 
now possessed, and she marvelled that she was not 
happy. She lacked the philosophic and sel!-an:- 
lyzing discernment, to perceive her grand errr. 
How fatally mistaken he who builds his hopes of 
happiness on the idle praises and admiration thet 
mere beauty of person, or the tinsel fineries of cres 
may elicit; or yet, he who in fortune’s gilded tree- 
sures, or the empty voice of Fame, seeks a substat- 
tial good. ‘Virtue alone is happiness below,’ 
and the praise which emanates from superior ex 
cellence of heart, is all that eventually proves 
worth the effort of obtaining; all else is but thistle- 
down upon the breeze. It is not my purpose © 
minutely follow Emma in her gay career, for! 
life of one who only lives to be a belle, and whos 
sole thoughts are concentrated upon how, perlisps 
she may manage by the aid of dress, ornaments 8% 
graces, to throw every one in the shade at the nex’ 
cotillion party, is scarcely worth the perusa: °! 


for the moral it presents. Among the crowd ‘ 
fashionables that might be met at the soirees 


Mrs. Butler’s, one of the most polished and capt 
vating was Dr.C——. Toan intimate know:ecz* 
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THE SISTERS. 


of the world, he vnited a correct taste and good 
principles, embellished by a genteel address that 
soeured him a cordial reception in every circle. 
Like many others, he was enraptured by the sur- 
passing loveliness of Emma Stevenson. In the gay 
festivities in which they mingled, he was ever hap- 
pier by her side; and the bright smile of pleasure 
on his lip, and the sparkling of his eye whenever 
she was near, betrayed too well the interest he had 
earned to feel in every thing regarding her. That 
<9 soulless a being could win aught upon the affec- 
tions of such a man as Dr. C , must be ranked 
among certain other strange truths which nobody 
finds logic to solve. Emma, though flattered by 
his presence, was as incapable of any deeper sen- 
timent as, I had almost said, the cold and beautiful 
statue, whose soft, bland smile is not the reflection 
from any soul within, but merely the external im- 
press of the chisel only. She had become too anx- 
jous for the admiration of all, to value that of one, 
however worthy; and it seemed in proportion as 
Dr. C—— evinced the sincerity of his attachment, 
he gradually fell in her respect, for she was deci- 
dedly one of that very numerous class, who imme- 
diately undervalue whatever they have the power 
to gain, and no sooner does the achievement of any 
object or pursuit appear possible or probable, than 
it is instantly abandoned as worthless. Dr. C " 
who was a man of much literary talent, and accus- 
tomed to devote a liberal share of his time to read- 
ing, had often remarked with sincere regret Em- 
ma’s fondness for light reading alone; nothing but 
some dreamy romance could fix her attention for a 
moment. He wished to awaken her to a relish for 
more wholesome literature, believing it might con- 
centrate her thoughts, and impart energy and sta- 
bility to her character, in which he perceived in 
sorrow that she was utterly deficient. Still, with 
all the feeling of indulgence which his sincere 
fondness naturally originated, he hoped to be able 
to give a somewhat different bias to her taste, and 
one day having brought a few of his favorite vo- 
lumes, among which were Dick’s Christian Philo- 
sopher, and the Poems of Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. 
Hemans, he ventured tosuggest that she would oblige 


| 
t 


tim much by a candid perusal of these, and some 
other authors, with whose productions he should be 
exceedingly happy to furnish her. ‘To his utter 
astonishment, she, without thanking him for his 
kind offer, replied, with a freezing look of extreme 
haughtiness, that she wished no counsel upon her 
choice of books, and that she was old enough to se- 
lect for herself; giving him to understand, she con- 
sidered his offer at best no better than impertinence. 
It would be difficult to portray the sensations with 
which Dr, C— —, who immediately took his leave, 
replaced the rejected volumes upon his shelves 
‘gain. He was, of course, deeply pained and mor- 
tified, but summoning reflection to his aid, he at 
fength came to view Emma in her true colors ; he 
possessed too much energy of character to allow 
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one so worthless any longer a place in his heart. 
He never called upon her again, thereby depriving 
her of the gratification which he doubted not she 
was anticipating ; that of dismissing his attentions. 
This is one sample of the conquests which she con- 


gratulated herself on having made. She continued 


with Mrs. Butler for many years,and gained short- 


lived attentions from numerous successive admi- 
rers, all of whom, sooner or later, became disgusted 
with some ruling foible of her disposition, and were 
convinced, that, though one may be capable of shin- 
ing as a “bright particular star” in the giddy 
mazes of festive gaiety, they may be wholly unfit 
for the sober realities of domestic life, where vir- 
tues of the heart, rather than graces of the person, 
are most to be looked for. ° . . 

Years have passed; why meets no longer the 
gazer’s eye the “sylph-like form” of Emma, in the 
glistening crowd? Alas! her dreams of gaiety are 
over; her pale and wasted form, from which Con- 
sumption, that dread but certain destroyer, has 
stolen every energy, lingers, awaiting the fina] mo- 
ment for its departure—look thou upon those thin 
wan features, those lips of marble, and canst thou 
ecognise the once gay and beautiful Emma! At 
times a fitful gleam of almost supernatural brillian- 
cy kindles in her eye, telling the beholder that the 
glimmering lamp of life is nearly wasted. If she 
speaks at all, it is but to mourn and murmur, that 
she is to be shut out from happiness and life. Ah! 
wretched beyond comparison is the heart that feels 
its dissolution near, and cannot look beyond the 
grave for hope; he whom the transient and brittle 
baubles of this changing world are au. on which 
he has ever sought to fasten his affections. Incre- 
dible as it may seem, she still is anxious about the 
little attire she needs, and fretful if she fancies it is 
not arranged becomingly. Dost thou believe me, 
reader! I witnessed it myself. It was on a bright 
autumn sunset hour, such a one as even the Chris- 
tian might choose for his departure, for there was 
a hallowed and touching sadness on every object, 
and the falling leaves seemed to speak with sym- 
pathy forthe dying. Her friends were gathered 
round her bedside in fearful anxiety, feeling that 
her hour had come. For days past she had spoken 
in indistinct murmurs—of a sudden she seemed to 
collect once more her remaining energies, and sum- 
moned Mrs. Butler, evidently to make her last re- 
quest—doubtless to leave some message for her 
heart-broken parents who were far away ;—thus 
thought every one: but judge their sensations, 
when she enjoined upon Mrs. Butler to order, after 
her decease, that her hair should be plaited ina 
favorite manner, in which she had always worn it, 
and that she would also herself superintend the 
mode of that last garment she should need; and 
above all, that if she should be otherwise than come- 
ly in her countenance, she should not he seen in 
public,—exhausted she sank back upon her pillow ; 
her spirit had winged its flight from earth ! 
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on bo: THE LAST INTERVIEW. 
5 BY AMELIA. 
Nee ae Here, in this lonely bower, where first I won thee, But when at eve the tender heart grows fonder. 
° I come, beloved, beneath the moon’s pale ray, And the full soul with pensive love is fraught 
: : To gaze once more, through struggling tears. upon thee, Then with wet lids o’er these sweet paths thon’; _ 
And then to bear my broken heart away ; And, thrilled with love, upon my memory ponder : 
I dare not linger near thee as a brother, With tender thought. 
° I feel my burning heart would still be thine; . . < 
' . . when at times thy bird-like voi 
How could [ hope my passionate thoughts to smother And bon at Genes thy Bied-like voice entrances 
way imal The listening throng with some enchanting Jay 
While yielding all the sweetness to another, § lay, 
ae ; pte : “ay If I am near thee, let thy lovely glances 
a . That should be mine! F 
r - One gentle message to my heart convey ; 
But fate hath willed it; the decree is spoken ; . om wat a oe has taken ; 
Now life may lengthen out its weary chain, From spe lone life the charm that made it dear 
For reft of thee, its loveliest links are broken; T ask but t ie a eaaadai a a, 
_* May we but clasp them all in Heaven again! To meet that 0 ae ut oh! "twill waken 
e "as th Yes, thou wilt there be mine; in yon blue Heaven Such raptures here. 
3 ‘ There are sweet meetings of the pure and fond; And now, farewell! I dare not lengthen 
. Oh, joys unspeakable to such are given, These sweet sad moments out; to gaze on thee 
When the sweet ties of love, that here are riven, Is bliss indeed, yet it but serves to strengthen 
‘ Unite beyond. The love that now amounts to agony ; 
: . . ; This is our last farewell, our last fond meeting ; 
, A glorious charm from Heaven thou dost inherit ; The world is wide, and we must dwell apart 
The gift of angels uate thee belongs ; a My spirit gives thee, now, its last wild greeting, 
i : Then breathe thy love in music, that thy spirit . 


May whisper to me, through thine own sweet songs; 
And though my coming life may soon resemble 
The desert spots, through which my steps will flee, 
. Though round thee then wild worshippers assemble, 
My heart will triumph if thine own but tremble, 
Still true to me! 


“ ‘ Yet, not when on our bower the light reposes 
In golden glory, wilt thou sigh for me; 
Not when the young bee seeks the crimson roses, 
And the far sunbeams tremble o’er the sea ; 


THE BLIND 


It was Sunday, as I travelled through the county 
i of Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of 
horses tied near a ruinous old wooden house, in the 
ox forest, not far from the road-side. Having frequently 
seen such objects before, in travelling through the 
States, I had no difficulty in understanding that this 

pegs was a place of religious worship. 
Devotion alone should have stopped me to join in 
the duties of the congregation; but I must confess 
awe : that curiosity to hear what the Preacher of such a 
? wilderness could say, was not the least of my motives, 
me) On entering, I was struck with his preternatural 
brs appearance. He was a tall and spare old man; his 
” head, which was covered with a white linen cap, his 
shrivelled hands, and his voice, were all shaking 
under the influence of palsy, and in a few moments 

’ ] ascertained that he was blind. 

The first emotions which touched the breast were 
those of mingled pity and veneration. But ah! 
how soon were all my feelings changed: the lips 
of Plato were never more worthy of a prognostic 
swarm of bees, than were the lips of this holy man! 
It was the day of the administration of the sacrament; 
and the subject, of course, was the passion of our 
Saviour. I had heard the subject handled a thousand 








With lip to lip, while pulse to pulse is beating, 
And heart to heart! 


Farewell! farewell! Our dream of bliss is over. 
All, save the memory of our plighted love; 
[ now must yield thee to thy happier lover, 
Yet oh, remember, thou art mine above! 
Tis a sweet thought, and, when by distance parted, 
‘Twill lie upon our hearts, a holy spell 
But the sad tears beneath thy lids have started, 
And [—alas we both are broken hearted— 
Dearest, farewell! 





PREACHER. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT. 


times. I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little 
did I suppose that in the wild woods of America, | 
ws to meet with a man whose eloquence would give 
this topic new and more sublime pathos, than | hal 
ever before witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the 
mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than 
human solemnity in his air and manner, which mace 
my blood run cold and my frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the sufferings of ov' 
Saviour; his trial before Pilate ; his ascent up Ca- 
vary; his crucifixion ; and his death. I knew the 
whole history; but never until then, had [ heard the 
circumstances so selected; so arranged; so colore’— 
it was all new; and I seemed to have heard it for the 
first time in my life. His voice trembled on ever} 
syllable; and every heart in the assembly treme 
in unison. His peculiar phrase had that force 
description, that the original scene appeared to de® 
the moment acting before our eyes. We saw 
faces of the Jews; the starting, frightful distortions 
of malice and rage, with a flame of indignation, 
my hands involuntarily clenched. ' 

But when he came to touch on the patience, 
forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when he drew © 
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THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


the life his blessed eyes streaming with tears, his 
vee breathing to God a soft and geatle prayer of 
P ne non his enemies. “ Father, forgive them, for 
j se not what they do.” The voice of the 
© preacher had all along faltered, and grew fainter 
and fainter, until his utterance being entirely ob- 
3 structed by the force of his feelings, he raised his 
§ handkerchief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and 
irrepressible flood of grief. 

The effect is inconceivable. The whole house 
resounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, and 
chrieks of the congregation. 

it wasa long time before the tumult had subsided, 
~ far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging 
bythe usual but fallacious standard of my own weak- 
ness, I began to be very uneasy for the situation of 
the Preacher. For I could not conceive how he 
would be able to let his audience down from the 
height to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject or 
perhaps shocking thera by the abruptness of the fall. 
But—oh, the descent was as beautiful and sublime 
as the elevation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence with which he broke the awful 
silence was a quotation from Rosseau :—* Socrates 
died likea philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God!” 

[ despair of giving you any idea of the effect pro- 
duced by this short sentence; unless you could per- 
fectly conceive the whole manner of the man, as 
well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never 
before did I understand what Demosthenes meant 
by laying such stress on delivery. 

You are to bring before you the venerable figure 
ofthe Preacher, his blindness, constantly recalling to 
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your recollection old Homer, Ossian and Milton, and 
associating with his performance the melancholy 
grandeur of their genius; you are to imagine that you 
Lear his slow, solemn, well accented enunciation, 
and his melodious affecting voice; you are to remem- 
ber the pitch of passion and enthusiasm to which the 
congregation were raised; and the few minutes of 
portentious, deathlike silence which reigned through 
the house; the Preacher removed the white handker- 
chief from his aged face, (even yet wet from the re- 
cent torrent of tears,) and slowly stretched forth the 
palsied hand which holds it, begins the sentence— 
“ Socrates died like a philosopher’’-—then pausing, 
raising his other hand, pressing them both, clasped 
together, with warmth and energy, to his breast, 
lifting his sightless balls to Heaven, and pouring his 
whole soul into his tremulous voice—* but Jesus 
Christ—like a God!” If he had been in deed and in 
truth an angel of light, the effect could scarcely 
have been more divine. 

Whatever I had been able to conceive of the su- 
blimity of Massillon, or the force of Boaurdalone, 
had fallen far short of the power which just before 
rushed in a hurricane upon my brain, and in the vio- 
lence and agony of my feelings, had held my whole 
system in suspense, now ran back into my heart, 
with a sensation which I cannot describe: a kind of 
shuddering delicious horror! the paroxysm of blended 
piety and indignation to which | had been trans- 
ported, subsided into deep self-abasement, humility, 
and adoration. I had just been lacerated and dis- 
solved by sympathy for our Saviour as a fellow 
creature; but now with fear and trembling, I adored 
him as—“a God !” 


THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 


Come, gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 

And I will tell of Him who brought 
Pure water from the rock : 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile, 

And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide; 

Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ? 

Who could to wisdom's sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim ? 

Ah! never from your heart erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


"Tis time to sing your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove ; 

Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love; 


My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling as you used to cling to her 
Who sings the angel's song. 


Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain ; 
Come, warble loud and clear ; 

Alas, alas, you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear: 

Good-night : go, say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed, 

The lips that used to bless you there, 
Are silent with the dead. 


A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the storms of life, 

Ilis care protect those shrinking plants 
That dread the storm of strife: 

But who, upon your infant hearts, 
Shall like that mother write? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul? 
Dear, smitten flock, good night! 
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LIFE’S LADDER. 


S LADDER. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON, 


“ Mary,” said Mrs. Stewart, to her daughter, “1 
think you go too far in allowing such particular 
attention on the part of James Newton. He is of 
an excellent family, and quite agreeable, and for a 
partner in a dance, now and then, might do; but 
then he is but a poor doctor, and when his devo- 
tiun becomes marked it is time it was checked.” 

Mary blushed, and dared not look her mother in 
the face, for she felt guilty of having received New- 
ton’s attentions without disfavor, and she was too 
much under the control of her step-mother to ask 
whether her objection against her new admirer was 
valid. Mrs. Stewart saw her demeanor, and read- 
her heart, proceeded : 

‘There is George Sanford now, who is indepen- 
dently rich, and could maintain a wife in the first 
style. He admires you, and, with a little encour- 
agement, could be brought to propose.” 

“ But, ma,” said Mary, looking up hesitatingly, 
after a pause, during which she plied her needle 
with increased velocity, “is it right—is it maiden- 
ly, to make advances, even if one liked the gentle- 
man ?”’ 

Mrs. Stewart laid her work down on the table, 
and settling herself in her chair, said— 

“ Really, Mary, you are full of such romantic no- 
tions. Proper !—to be sure. Maidenly!—why how 
else would a bashful man, such as Mr. Sanford, get 
a wife. No girl ought to overstep certain limits, 
but when she sees a man dying for her, who yet is 
so modest that he lacks the courage to address her, 
she isa dunce if she does not encourage him. I 
would nor for the world tell you to do any thing 
indecorous, but neither would I have you throw away 
a fortune from false notions of propriety.” 

Mary plied her needle again with increased ra- 
pidity, and finally said, timidly— 

« But suppose one cannot love the rich suitor.” 

She did not dare to raise her eyes as she spoke, 
and, when she had finished, her heightened color 
and nervous agitation seemed to imply that she 
feared the effect her words would produce. Her 
mother suffered a minute to elapse before replying, 
during which delay Mary felt as if she could sink 
through the floor, for she knew that her mother’s 
eyes were bent on her disapprovingly, though she 
saw it not. 

“] am astonished,” at last began Mrs. Stewart, 
“Tam astonished, Mary, that you will persist in 
these foolish notions. Love !—what is it? The 
love you dream of isa childish, ridiculous sentiment, 
which is dissipated the instant you enter on the 
realities of life. No sensible woman entertains it 
for a moment; and the silly girls who, fed on ro- 
mances, marry with such feelings, lose them with 
the honey moon, and repent their conduct the rest 
of their life. The right kind of love is based on a 


knowledge of the means a suitor possesses to jm, 
you happy ; ; and the chief of these is wea)t}, be ‘ 
an old proverb that, ‘ when poverty comes in at y), 
door, love flies out at the window,’ and if you look 
around among our acquaintance you will gee i, 
truth of the saying. There is Mrs. Beech, pow . 
poor, sickly creature, worn down with care. a 
when she married, was the belle of her circle. sy. 
married for love, and does not now, I believe, sp, nj 
one happy day in the year. Contrast her with Mn 
Jones, whom, you remember, a thin, embarrasses 
girl, but who, since her union with the rich Me 
Jones, has been transformed into one of the pow 
lady-like of our acquaintance, and has a carriy rs 
and servants at her control. She always dress 
in the first style, gives elegant parties, and is the 
envy of all who know her.” 

Mary listened in silence, not daring to reply, 4 
silence of several minutes ensued, when Mrs. Stew. 
art resumed, in a milder tone—~ 

“{ should besorry to think, Mary, that you enter. 
tained any sentiments but those of a mere acquaint. 
ance, for this young physician. With Mr. San‘ord 
it is a different matter. He is rich, and would eo. 
sure your happiness; but with Mr. Newton fara 
husband, your life would be a continual strugz\e 
against mortifications, want, and misfortune. Bu 
I have that confidence in you which persuades me 
you agree with me, and that on so important a mzt- 
ter as this, we shall not differ. You have always 
been a dutiful child, Mary, and I hope in this mat- 
ter, you will not pain my heart.” 

Mrs. Stewart had not been wrong in her estimate 
of the effect these words would produce on Mary. 
Tears gathered into the daughter’s eyes. Six 
flung her arms around her mother’s neck, and pro- 
mised to obey her wishes. She had been conquere’. 

The gay circles in B , soon heard of the 
approaching marriage of Miss Stewart to Mr. Sav 
ford, for whom, it was currently whispered, | 
poorer Newton had been discarded. The wecving 
was celebrated with great magnificence, and 
equippage, mansion, and furniture of the young 
bride were, for six months, the town talk. 

Years passed. The young physician gradually 
acquired a practice, and married an estimable 
man, with whom he enjoyed unalloyed fe'c'y 
At first, indeed, the young couple had to practic 
the most rigid economy, but their mutual 
sweetened whatever might have been bitter int 
lot, and when they contemplated their small, '' 
neat parlors, neither Newton nor his wife woul: 
have exchanged their lot for that of royalty. irae 
ually their means increased, and when they m™ 
intoa large house in one of the principal strectso! 
city, they enjoyed their now really handsome ¢' 
ing the more because it had been slowly ac ot 
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SABBATH 


This event happened just as the great crisis in 
‘no financial world came on, a few years since, 
shen so many families lost their all. Among others 
Mr. Sanford was reduced to beggary by the bank- 
raptey of the United States Bank, in whose stock 
nig fortune had been chiefly invested. And now 
came the punishment of Mrs. Stewart’s mercenary 

She saw her favorite daughter plunged into 
noverty, with a husband with whom Mary could 
: rt sympathise, and who, by his habits of luxurious 
indolence, had become unfit to struggle with the 
world for his daily bread. There was no hope, 
therefore, that he would ever rise from the situa- 
tion into which he was plunged. 


came 


spirit. 
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* Do you know I[ told you,” said one of Mary’s 
early friends. to another, “ that Mrs. Stewart might 
live to repent her refusal of Dr. Newton. 
der if my words havn’t come true !” 


I won- 


Her companion sighed as she answered— 


“Tt is a great error only to look after wealth in 
marrying children. For the daughters of most of 
the circles of this, and of every city, an industrious 
young man is the most fitting husband. Let young 
folks begin humble, if they would live well in mid- 
dle life and old age. Better to start at the foot of 
the ladder and ascend, than to begin at the top and 
go down.” 










Nature, all the dearest, most sacred feelings of 
the heart, instantly answer yes! And shall we not 
yield to the warm impulses of those, always uner- 
ring, prompters, when seeking after truth? Can 
it be that our Heavenly Father would implant in our 
hearts this heavenward hope, of all others the most 
consoling, when bereaved of those dear to us, and 
the one to which the sinking heart of the mourner 
instinctively turns, as the only source of consolation, 
and yet withhold from us its bright fruition, when 
we go to join in Heaven the long lost and beloved ? 
Oh, no!—it surely cannot be. It cannot be a mere 
illusion that prompts departing affection to elicit 
from the weeping loved ones near, that holy pledge, 
“We will strive to meet in Heaven,”—both given 
and received in the firm and sweet conviction of 
meeting in full recognition, and there enjoying 
each the other’s loved companionship throughout a 
blissful eternity. 

Can such a companionship be incompatible with 
the perfect concord, the heavenly unity, the se- 
raphic love, that exists, reciprocally, among that 
angelic and glorious company who wander, hand 
n hand, among the amaranthine bowers of a hea- 
venly Eden, or beside the sparkling waters of the 
river of Life Eternal? And yet, strange to think, 
there are those who coldly maintain that we will 
never know, in Heaven, those who were nearest our 
hearts on earth; all peculiarities will be severed, 
and those whose memory was graven on our hearts, 
—sisters, brothers, parents,—will, in that happy 
land, pass each other without one sweet smile of 
affection—in that Land where we had fondly hoped 
‘o spend an eternity of happiness in the companion- 
ship of those beloved ones whom death and sorrow 
had severed from our bleeding hearts;—in that 
Land, in the presence of that Creator who im planted 
in our hearts those pure affections, will they be for- 
ever extinguished, and we live together unrecog- 
used! No, no;—it cannot be; nature recoils at 
the thought, and answers, no. Did not the sweet 
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SABBATH EVENING 
“SHALL WE KNOW IN HEAVEN, THE LOST AND LOVED, ON 
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EARTH ?” 





minstrel of Israel, when bereft of the child of his 
adoring heart, comfort himself with the sweet con- 
solation, that, though “ it should not return to him, 
yet he should go to it!” Does this not imply, that 
in Heaven was reserved for him the happiness of 
again seeing his child, and enjoying its presence 
forever. 

And though the aspect of those with whom we 
have been familiar, should be entirely changed, yet 
have we not reason to suppose, that we shall be 
endowed with the faculty of knowing them, as well 
as all those distinguished saints, with whose names 
we have been familiar, yet have never seen, from 
the story of the rich man, who, beholding the pa- 
triarch afar off in heaven, immediately addressed 
him as “ Father Abraham.” 

Such passages, together with the promptings of 
our own hearts, justify us in this fond belief. The 
following verses express my own ideas on the sub- 
ject, and will speak to every heart. 


SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER IN HEAVEN! 


“Tfin that world of spotless light, 
Where good men dwell forever, 

Those with whom here I took delight, 
Shall greet my warm love never,— 

If joys which eye hath seen not, ear 
Heard not, may be most precious; 

But loving those the true loved here, 
Would make heaven more delicious,— 


If treading yonder chrystal street, 
Thoughts, linked with time, come o’er me; 
And forms of earth I longed to meet, 
Should pass unknown before me, 
My partner, with no glance of love,— 
My meek-eyed child a stranger,— 
Should I not turn from bowers above 
A sad and silent ranger ? 


God! who did’st give to love's sweet star 
3elow, its joyous lustre, 
Can bid its glories shine afar 
Where best affections cluster ;— 
And I'll believe the bliss whose birth 
Thou spakest fair and vernal, 
Undimmed, unfaded, here on earth, 
Like Thee, will be Eternal!” 
LEonora, 





Almost all the people in the parish, which forms 
the scene of our little tale, were engaged in that most 
enlivening branch of rural occupation—carrying the 
meadow-hay from the field in which it grew, tothe 
farm-yards, where it was to be secured in stacks, to 
preserve it from the influence of the weather; and 
the huge, heaped-up wagons, that almost hid from 
view the horses that drew them along the sward, 
were moving in all directions towards the snug 
farm-yards. Never had the parish seemed before 
so populous ; jocund was the balmy air with laugh- 
ter, whistle, and song. The dinner hour at length 
arrived—the horses were unyoked—groups of men, 
women, lads, lasses, and children, collected under 
grove, and bush, and hedge-row—graces were pro- 
nounced, and the Great Being who gave them that 
day their daily bread, looked down from His eternal 
throne, well pleased with the piety of His thankful 
children. 

In the midst of this scene of happiness and con- 
tentment, the great, golden eagle, the pride and the 
pest of the parish, suddenly stooped down, and flew 
away with something in his talons. One single, 
sudden, female shriek, and then shouts and outcries, 
as if a church spire had tumbled down upon a whole 
congregation! “ Hannah Lamond’s bairn! Hannah 
Lamond’s bairn !”” was the loud fast-spreading cry. 
“The eagle’s ta’en awa’ Hannah Lamond’s bairn !” 
and many hundred feet were in another instant hur- 
rying towards the mountain. ‘T'wo miles of hill, and 
dale, and copse, and many intersecting brouks, lay 
between; but in an incredible short time, the foot 
of the mountain was alive with people. The eyry, 
or eagle’s nest, was well known, and both the old 
birds were seen sitting on the edge of ‘the rocky 
ledge, which towered far above. But who shall 
scale the dizzy cliff, which Mark Stuart, who had 
been at the storming of many a fort, attempted in 
vain? All kept gazing, weeping, wringing hands 
in vain, rooted to the ground, or running backwards 
and forwards, like so many ants when their colony 
is disturbed. ‘ What’s the use, what’s the use of 
mere human means?’ asked some of the elders of 
the village, in despair; “ we have no power but in 
prayer!” and many knelt down, fathers and mothers, 
thinking of their own babes, as if they could force 
the deaf heavens to hear! 

Hannah Lamond, the agonized mother of the child, 
had all the while been sitting ona rock, with a face 
perfectly white, and eyes as if ready to start from 
her head, fixed on the eyry. Nobody had noticed 
her; fur strong as all sympathies with her had been, 
they were now completely engrossed in watching 
the motions of the eagles. “It was only last Sab- 
bath, that my sweet wee bairn was baptized!” she 
at length exclaimed, in agony ; and starting up from 
the spot on which she had remained motionless, she 
flew off towards the cliff, over huge stones and 
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THE EAGLE AND THE CHILD.—A SCOTTISH STORy. 


through thickets, till she reached the foot o the 
mountain; and then, mounting up, up, up, faster 
than ever huntsman ran in to the death of his ray, 
fearless as a goat playing among precipices. \, ii 
doubted, no one could doubt, that she would soon be 
dashed in pieces. But have not people who walk 
in their sleep, obedient to the mysterious Zuidance 
of dreams, climbed the walls of old ruins, and f und 
footing along the edge even of unguarded battle. 
ments, and down dilapidated staircases, deep é 
draw-wells, or coal-pits, and returned unharmed to 
their beds? It is the work of the soul, to whom tho 
body is a slave ; and shall not the agony of a mother's 
passion, who sees her baby hurried away to a jijd. 
eous death, bear her limbs aloft, till she reach th: 
devouring den; and, in the passion of love, fiercer 
and more furious than any bird of prey that ever 
bathed its beak in blood, throttle the fiends thar. 
with their heavy wings, would fain flap her down 
the cliffs, and hold up her child in deliverance, be. 
fore the eye of the All-seeing God? 

No stop, no stay, did the fearless mother make— 
she knew not that she drew her breath. Beneath 
her feet Providence fastened every loose stone, and 
to her hands strengthened every root. How was 
she ever to descend? That fear then but once 
crossed her heart, as she went up, up, to the little 
image made of her own flesh and blood.“ The Goi 
who holds me now from perishing, will not the same 
God save me when my child is in my bosom” 
Down came the fierce rushing of the eagles wings, 
each savage bird dashing close to her head, so that 
she could see the savage sternness of their wratht{u. 
eyes. But their fury was of no avail—up, up, up, 
mounted the intrepid mother, till at length she 4. 
most reached the eyry, and the eagles, as if quailed, 
flew to a short distance, and took their post on the 
stump of a tree which jutted out from the elif 
Another step and she had reached the nest, and, 
amid a collection of bones and blood, she clasps het 
child—dead, dead, no doubt, but unmangled and un- 
torn, and swaddled up just as it was when she lad 
it down asleep among the fresh hay, in a corner ©! 
the harvest-field. Oh! what a pang of periect 
blessedness transfixed her heart from that faint, 'ee- 
ble cry. “It lives—it lives—it lives!” and, wee 
loud laughter, and eyes dry as stones, she preset 
the lips of the unconscious innocent once more » 
her own. ~ 

Where all this time was Mark Stewart the sai! 
Half-way up the cliffs; but his eye had got dim, - 
his head dizzy, and his heart sick; and he, who - 
so often reefed the top-gallant sail, when at evening 
the coming of the gale was heard afar, coverc? 


face with his hands, and dared look no longer on tie 


swimming heights, “And who will take care . 
my poor bed-ridden mother?” thought — 
whose soul, through the exhaustion of so man) pas 
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sions, could no longer retain in its grasp that hope 
which it had clutched in despair. A voice whis- 
red “God!” She looked round, expecting to see 
an angel, but nothing moved, except a rotten branch, 
t, under its own weight broke off from the crumb- 
ling rock. Her eye watched its fall, and it seemed 
to stop, not far off, on a small platform. Her child 
was bound to her bosom ; and, scarcely daring to 
open her eyes, she slid down the shelving rocks, 
and found herself on a small piece of firm root-bound 
soil, with the tops of the bushes appearing below. 
With fingers suddenly strengthened to the power 
of iron, she swung herself down by brier, and broom, 
and heather, and dwarf-birch. There a loosened 
stone leapt over a hedge, and no sound was heard, 
so profound was its fall. Steep as the wall ofa house 
was the side of the precipice, but it was matted with 
ivy, centuries old, long ago dead, and without a sin- 
gle green leaf, but with thousands of arm-thick stems 
petrified into the rock, and covering it as with a 
trellis. With her baby bound to her bosom, she 
clung with hands and feet to that fearful ladder. 
Turning round her head, and looking down, lo! 
the whole population of the parish, (so great was 
the multitude,) on their knees !—And, hush! the 
voice of psalms—a hymn breathes the spirit of one 
united prayer! Sad and solemn was the strain ; but 
nothing dirge-like—breathing not of death, but of 
deliverance. Often had she sung that tune, per- 
haps the very words, (but she heard them not,) in 
her own hut, she and her mother; or at the church, 
along with all the congregation. An unseen hand 
seemed to fasten her fingers to the ribs of ivy ; and 
in sudden inspiration, believing that her life was to 
be saved, she became almost as fearless as if she had 
been changed into a winged creature. Again her 
feet touched stones and earth ; the psalm was hushed 
—but a tremulous, sobbing voice was close behind 
her—and Jo! a goat, with her two little kids at 
her feet! “Wild heights do these creatures climb,” 
thought she ; * but the dam will lead down her kids 
by the easiest paths; for oh! even in brute crea- 
tures what is the holy power of a mother’s love!” 
And, turning round her head, she kissed her sleep- 
ing baby ; and for the first time, she wept. 
Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, 
never visited before by human hand or foot. No 
one had ever dreamt of scaling it; and the golden 
eagles knew it well, in their instinct ; as before they 
had built their eyry, they had brushed it with their 
wings. But all the rest of this part of the moun- 
tain-side, though scarred, and seamed, and chasmed, 
Was yet accessible; and more than one person in 
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the parish had reached the bottom of the “the Glead’s 
Cliff.” Many were now attempting it; and ere the 
cautious mother had followed her dumb guides a 
hundred yards, though among dangers which—al- 
though enough to terrify the stoutest heart—were 
traversed by her without a shudder,—the head of 
one man appeared, and then the head of another; 
and she knew that God had delivered her and her 
child in safety to the care of their fellow-creatures. 
Nota word was spoken—eye said enough; she 
hushed her friends with her hands; and with up- 
lifted eyes, pointed to the guides sent to her by hea- 
ven. Small green flats, where those creatures nib- 
ble the wild flowers, became now more frequent ; 
bolder lines, almost as easy as sheep-paths, showed 
that the dam had not led her young into danger ; 
and now the brushwood dwindled among the strag- 
gling shrubs; and the party stood on a little emi- 
nence, above the stream and forming part of the 
strath. There had been trouble and agitation, much 
sobbing, and many tears among the multitude, while 
the mother wasscaling the cliffs. Sublime was the 
shout that echoed afar, the moment she reached the 
eyry; and now that her salvation was sure, the 
great crowd rustled like a wind-swept wood. 

And for whose sake wasall this alternation of ag- 
ony! A poor, humble creature, unknown to many, 
even by name; one who had but few friends, nor 
wished for more; contented to work all day here, 
there, and anywhere, that she might be able to sup- 
port her aged mother, and little child; and who, on 
the Sabbath, took her seat in an obscure pew, set 
apart for paupers in the church! 

‘* Fall back, and give her fresh air,” said the old 
minister of the parish; and the circle of close faces 
widened around her, lying asin death. *‘Gie me the 
bonnie bit bairn into my arms,” cried first one mother, 
and then another ; and it was tenderly handed round 
the circle, many of the kind-hearted creatures bath- 
ing its face in tears. ‘* There’s no’ a single scratch 
about the puir innocent; for the eagle, you see, maun 
haestuck its talons into the lang claes and the shaw). 
Blind, blind indeed must they be, who see aot the 
finger of God in this thing!” 

Hannah started up from her swoon, looked wildly 
round, and cried, “ QO, the bird, the bird ! the eagle, 
the eagle! The eagle has carried off my bonnie 
wee Walter. Is therenane to pursue!” A neigh- 
bor put her baby on her bosom; and shutting her 
eyes, and striking her forehead, the sorely bewil- 
dered creature said, in a low voice, “Am I awake? 
oh, tell me if I am awake; or is a’ this the work of 


a fever, and the delirium of a dream?” 








A Sty Fox.—The Rev. Hamilton Paul, on re- 
ceiving the presentation to the Church and Parish 
of Broughton, near Edinburgh, preached a farewell 
sermon to the ladies of Ayr, and not a little to the 


surprise of his fair auditory especially assembled 
to hear the valedictory address, gave out his text: 
—“And they fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed 
him !” 


























eee How beautiful is Spring 
me When in her vernal bloom ; 
* How sweet her odors as they fling 





Their balmy breath around. 
How beautiful to view 

The rosy-footed dawn, 
When flowers are sparkling with the dew, 
poe Upon the emerald lawn. 







When leafy shrubs and trees, 
On mountain, hill, and dale, 
ae Bend gently ‘neath the whisp’ring breeze, 


Which murmurs in the vale. 
Harbor, L. I, N. Y. 
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On the night of Tuesday, January 10th, just as 
; I was beginning to enjoy the sense of increased 
1 safety and comfort in the abatement of the tempestu- 
ous weather, a startling and painful incident oc- 
F curred, which gave me a new and vivid impression 

of the dangers of the sea. 
At eight o’clock in the evening, the wind being 
“ still so strong that the brig was staggering under 
the few sails which she was carrying, there were 
appearances of the rapid appro«ch of a violent squall, 
which made it necessary to reduce our canvass to 
wt the fore-topsail and foresail. When the order was 
given to take in the jib, I went down into the cabin, 
and was trying to amuse myself in my solitude, 
te iN when I[ was suddenly startled by the most dismal 
groaning sound, which seemed to come to me 
through the side of the vessel! Before I had time 
to ask or seek the cause of this strange noise, I 
heard a sharp quick ery of alarm on the deck, fol- 
lowed by the sound of a person rushing to the side 
of the brig, instantly succeeded by a stumble and a 
heavy fall, nearly over my head. The groaning 
noise meanwhile continued, sharpened into a cry of 
human agony and despair. I sprang upon deck, 
and there saw the captain, both the mates, and two 
sailors, standing att and looking into the water be- 
hind us, motionless, and seemingly overwhelmed 
with distress, while from the sea, in our wake, came 
that awful ery, still loud and piercing, though re- 
ceding fast; and to every scream the captain re- 
sponded in tones of anguish—* O, poor boy ! poor 
boy ! poor boy!” With a fearful guess of the nature 
of the accident, I called out—“ What ia it?” All 
the officers simultaneously answered me, “ the boy 
is overboard.” This indeed was the horrid fact. 
et - Two sailors with the boy were occupied furling the 
jib—the boy innermost and in the most secure place, 
on the cap of the bowsprit— while they were out be- 
yond him on the jib-boom, when suddenly, without 
‘ particular cause, he slipt from the place he was be- 
striding and fell into the sea; the first notice of his 
fall being his cries as he rose in the water. The 















































STANZAS.—THE POOR SAILOR BOY. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
STANZAS. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
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THE POOR § 


When hoarsely from afar, 
The ocean song comes low, 
And the loud torrent as it pours, 
Moans in its solemn flow. 


Earth, ocean, and the storm, 
arkness, and mellow’d light, 

All have their charms ; to me, each fori 
In which they come, is bright; 

For, in the flying cloud,— 
In every shrub and tree,— 

In ocean’s depths,—at home,—abroad,— 
The hand of God I see. 


eee? 


AILOR BOY. 


mate was on the bows at the time, superintendins 
the execution of the order, and as soon as he con; 
speak, after learning what had happened, cried out 
—‘ the boy’s overboard.” Quick as lightning, bo: 
in thought and action, the captain sprang to the lar. 
board rail, where the main brace, an immense long 
line, which hung in a huge coil on a belaying pi 
nearly abreast of the compaion way, (our main-brac: 
belaying aft, contrary to the usual custom,) with 
the intention of throwing it over into the sea, when 
it would have gone many fathoms behind us, almost 
sure to have been grasped by the poor boy, whe, 
his agonizing and almost supernatural efforts, was 
still nearly keeping up with us and had not yet f 
astern. It would have been his last chance of life, 
but it failed him. The deck was wet with | 
dashing waves; the captain’s foot slipped, and he 
fell into the lee scuppers, with violence, stunned 
and bruised. When he rose to his feet, ti 
wretched sufferer was far astern, beyond the reach 
of any such aid! 
Stull the boy’s unearthly scream, 


“the bubbling ery 
Of that strong swimmer in his agony,” — 


was ringing with dreadful distinctness in our ears, 
at intervals obscured as he descended into the | 

lows of the mountainous sea, and then pealing ov 
again with redoubled power as the next rolling 
wave lifted him to the top for a moment. As I liv- 
gered, waiting for the sounds to cease, I suffered 
almost the horrors of death itself in thus counting 
each heart-breaking degree of misery and aggravat- 
ing despair which I knew were coming over |i 


7 seeding. pls 
every moment, as he found the vessel receding, > 


strength and heart failing, and his appreciation ¢ 
certain death increasing. He was a natve of Turks 
Island, in the Bahamas, where he was brought 

on the sea-shore, living half the time in the water 
throughout the year, and like most of his amphibious 
coutrymen, “ swimming like a fish.” I have ne 
doubt that the wretched being swam for more tia 
an hour after us, until at last the awful certainty ©! 











THE POOR SAILOR 


.< terrible doom came over him; and there alone, 
amid the pitiless waves—alone, ALONE, in the wide 
waters of the cold ocean, abandoned by man, with 

hope, from heaven or earth: 

« fle sunk into the depths with bubbling groans, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 

The night was perfectly dark—so that he was 
sot once to be seen after he fell. We could not 
a so far as the breadth of the vessel. A drenching 
aia coming on at the same moment, added to the 
sonfusion of the furious gust that was already howl- 
through our rigging, and laying the vessel almost 
» her side,—the tops of the waves being swept by 
the wind into spray and raising their voices as if in 
triumph over their helpless victim. But over all, 
vet sounded that despairing death cry, shrill though 
(inter—telling us that still he struggled against 
prolonged though certain destruction. I could bear 
it no longer, and rushed down into the cabin to es- 
cape the sound. But incredible as it may appear, I 
sti!] heard him distinctly EVEN THERE, though he 
must have been already nearly a mile from us. Il 
never can forget that sound. It was like nothing 
else that ever heard. I shudder now in recalling 
it, [have since seen death in many shapes, but 
never ina form so terrible. 

The sound of the sailors resuming their labors on 
deck, called me up again, and when I came out of 
the cabin they were lowering the main-sail,—a 


measure which had already become urgently neces- 
iry. The cry was heard no more,—no more for 
ever. We flew on our gloomy way before the blast; 
and there were dark and hardened faces among us, 
wet with something else than the rain and spray. 

I thought and studied all the circumstances over, 
many times, with a deepening conviction of our 
tolal inability to help him. Our small boat was 
hauled up astern, and * parbuckled,” and lashed 
with many fastenings that would have much de- 
layed an attempt to save him in a smooth, calm sea, 
a broad day-light. It would have required four 
men to row the boat, and one to steer her in the 
proper direction. This would have taken every 
man from us except the captain and the cook, ifevery 
circumstance had favored us. An accident to the 
boat then would have left the brig totally unmanned. 
The boat itself, if lowered, would have struck the 
sea “ broadside on,” which, with our velocity, would 
lave swamped her, and torn her to pieces. Our 
long boat {vas out of the question, of course, being 
stowed bottom upwards on deck, between the masts, 
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(laid athwart ships, to accommodate the emigrants,) 
requiring our whole force for half a day, when in 
port, to get her into the water. 

The result was—a painful conviction of the utter 
hopelessness of relief to any person that should fall 
overboard on the passage, while we were making 
such headway. Under such circumstaces, the most 
enviable fate would be that of one that could not 
swim and who would go down immediately. 

That day, according to custom, the lost boy’s 
chest was brought on deck, and his clothes and other 
little property sold at auction—the proceeds being 
deposited with the balance of his wages for the 
benefit of his friends. He was a rough, neglected 
looking boy, about sixteen or seventeen years old. 
He had been abandoned in New York, by the ship- 
master who first employed him and brought him 
from home, and being a totally friendless stranger, 
he fell into great want and suffering, begging his 
In this condition 
he was found by some benevolent persons, and 
came under the notice of Capt. Howland, who took 
him under his care, and provided him a place in 
the Rondout, where he shewed himself active, in- 
dustrious and obedient. 


food and sleeping in the markets. 


Knowing these circum- 
stances of his previous degradation, | was surprised 
when we found in his chest a very well written let- 
ter to his parents, which he had composed entirely 
by himself, in the forecastle, since he came on 
board, in preparation for any possible opportunity to 
send it home to Turk’s Island. 

The language was grammatical and well chosen, 
though simple; and it was written ina legible hand, 
though with a bad pen, and the worst accommoda- 
tions. He gave his friends a general account of 
his situation, told them he was doing well with 
Capt. Howland, and was treated kindly by him. AsI 
read this, the honest captain’s tears burst out afresh, 
and I was not far from joining him when I read further 
the poor boy’s kind little messages to his brothers 
and sisters in that beloved island home, to which 
his heart yearned in woful exile, and especially the 
anxious affection which he fondly expressed for 
*‘mother and baby.” Never had a stranger a more 
heartfelt mourning than was made over him by some 
‘‘unused to the melting mood.” His name was 
Earnest Augustus Darrell. This is the only funeral 
rite, epitaph, or memorial, except the sorrowful re- 
membrance of that poor family, that looked so long 
in vain for him, and perhaps, never learned the par- 
ticulars of his melancholy loss. R. M. T. H. 


THE LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY. 


Ezekiel, chapter 2d, represents the Lord as say- 
ng of the Israelites, that he would bring them into 
and flowing with milk and honey, on which an 
minent commentator has said, these (milk and 
uoney) were the characteristics of a happy and 


frnitfal n . . : 
ruitful country, producing without intense labor all 


‘ae necessaries and comforts of life. Of this happy 


state and happy place, a Poet, (Ovid) gives the fol- 
lowing beautiful description :— 

On flowers unsown soft Zephyr spreads his wing, 

And Time itself was one eternal spring 

Ensuing years the yellow harvest crowned, 

The bearded blade sprung from the untill’d ground 

And laden, unrenewed, the fields were found 

I loods were with milk, and floods with nectar fill'd 

And honey from the sweating oak’s distilld. 
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A VISIT TO THE 


A VISIT TO THE INSANE ASYLUM AT 


INSANE HOSPITAL AT 


MALTA, 


MALTA, 


BY W. H. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL, 


One lovely afternoon in June, 1839, while loung- 
ing on the marble slabs in the gardéns of Florian, 
listening to the martial music of the 59th Regi- 
ment, we observed two Maltese ladies, a Marchion- 
ess and her daughter, pass through a shaded walk, 
and with pleasing smiles, recognize a friend, who 
was seated beside us. The appearance of the 
younger was remarkable—she was a Levantine 
beauty, and one whom I had often heard toasted as 
the dark-eyed belle of Valetta; she was a favorite 
with the English, speaking well their language, 
and mingling much in their society. Being of 
high family connections, and agreeable in her men- 
ners, all who came in contact, admired her ; but no 
one dared to Jove. Rumor had said that her 
thoughts sometimes wandered, and that her father 
died insane. We had heard the last notes of “ God 
save the Queen” as the band retired, and watched 
the sentries as they anxiously awaited the sound of 
the evening gun, to relieve them from their labors, 
ere we took our departure. While passing through 
the outer gate, we noticed the mother and daughter, 
still seated in a shady bower, sheltered from above 
by the thick branches of the pepper tree, encircled 
amidst hedges of geraniums, and pillars festooned 
with flowers. We left them there. The next 
time we met the younger, she was confined as a 
lunatic in a mad house. 

We had often heard of the insane asylum, and 
procuring a permit from the authority of the town, 
we resolved to visit it. Handing our ticket to the 
door keeper, we were readily admitted into a large 
avenue, where we saw some thirty persons of dif- 
ferent sexes, who quickly gathered around us. 
They were not vicious, and had they kept silence, 
we should not have known they were deranged— 
but in giving utterance to their thoughts, their 
malady was told. 

One who was of a good family, and well dressed, 
with his white neck handkerchief neatly tied, and 
his new hat in hand, we found addressing his com- 
panions; he fancied himself a Prince, and thought 
all present, even the visitors, hisservants. He first 
spoke in Italian, then in French, and lastly in Eng- 
lish, resolved that all who heard, should understand. 
His keepers appeared to be the special objects of 
his horror and contempt ; approaching one he asked, 
“ how is it, sir, you will admit these people without 
my consent? Here, while engaged in scolding my 
subjects who have disobeyed my orders and are con- 
tinually intruding on my path, I find myself suddenly 
interrupted in another quarter, by you and your com- 
panions. Come to me on the morrow, and | will 
give you your dismissal, having already known 
your face too long. It was but yesterday, I well 


remember, you refused my going out of the gates 
of my own palace. 


Tis high time that all who 


dwell with me should recollect that I haye but one 
master on earth, and he is the King of Fran, 

but one in heaven, and he my God.” We} ne 
told to humor him in his delusions, and we dig . 
as his dignity would not permit him to suffer a ¢ me 
tradiction. Passing out, we gave him a sad fy; e 
well; he has already been ten years confined, 
the chance is, that where he is, he will end his, faye, 
In all his aberrations of mind, dnrsi isa trait of cha 
racter which many at large might profit by obsery. 
ing—in his dress, manners, language, and com: 
plaints, he is the perfect gentleman. He fanejos 
himself a prince, and well he acts his part. 7 

The next inmate pointed out for our obseryatiog 
was a venerable looking, hoary-headed, old man, 
seated by himself, who from continued reverses of 
fortune had been brought to end his days in a mad. 
house. There were those in Valetta who hai 
known him in the days of his prosperity, whey 
gayest among the gay, and blessed with a numerous 
and happy family. His fortune, however, has taken 
to itself wings, and flown away, and his wife a 
children have long since gone to that country, frow 
“whose bourne no traveller returns.” The maniac 
still lives to mourn over his misfortune; his days 
are almost told; and ere long he will be numbered 
with the mighty congregation of the dead. We 
could not but feel interested in the melancholy fate 
of this old man—He was at all times w eeping, and 
calling upon her who was his fond partner for up 
wards of fifty years! His call, he fancies, is some- 
times answered, and then for a while he is pacitied; 
but when he thinks her absent, he again begins! 
weep and pray, and will not be silent, because ‘ she 
is not.” Thus his time is past, and thus will his 
days be finished. She whom he calls cannot a0 
swer ; and she alone could give him comfort. There 
was one among the group, idly gaping aroun¢, 
whom by his bearing we knew had seen better 
days, and from his actions had been accustomed to 
command. We asked his name, and learnt he was 
a Sicilian nobleman, who had been confined fr 
some months, and during this period had only sp 
ken twice, once to say that the faces around were 
to him unknown, and secondly that he did not like 
their society, as they were at times much too no's, 
and gave utterance to language, which it wou’ 
puzzle a crazy man to understand. The history © 
this young man is of so melancholy a nature, that 
am inclined briefly to narrate it. 

The Baron Monreale was the only son of @ «is 
tinguished nobleman, who served his monarch fait 
fully, and received a Baronetcy for his reward. 
An orphan at the early age of fifteen, and bein: 
possession of a large fortune, he quickly |: ft his 
sequestered, ruin-scattered town, on the southera 
borders of Sicily, and became a citizen of Naple* 
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Young, handsome, and liberal, he was at once intro- 
duced at Court, and easily initiated into all the dis- 
sipations of an indolent and luxurious nobility. 
His rank, fortune and position, caused his ruin. 
Becoming attached to one of the maids of honor to 
the Queen, who was distinguished for her beauty, 
savety, and courtly accomplishments, he fled from 
the society of princes and nobles, and sought only 
to please the one, who, by her smiles, had so en- 
chanted him. Thinking his attachment was re- 
turned, he was happy. The young Marchioness, 
like most of her sex among the [talians who figure 
in the highest rank of society, was fond of pleasure, 
and a perfect coquette. It was her constant aim to 
have many suitors, and she possessed the rare facul- 
ty, of making each one believe, that he was the 
frst in her affections. This coquetry cost her 
dearly ; no less indeed than her life. 

Among her train of lovers was a young accom- 
plished Neapolitan Count, of ready wit, and pleas- 
ing manners. Playing beautifully on the flute, 
which was his favorite instrument, he frequently 
accompanied the Marchioness on the piano: it was 
on one of these occasions he pressed his suit, and 
was accepted. Scarcely was this known by the 
Baron, ere his love was turned to hatred, and all his 
thoughts bent on revenge. 

It is customary during the heat of summer in 
Naples to avoid the noon-day sun; and in the even- 
ing, to seek recreation by a promenade along the 
lovely walks of the city, or by a ride to the beauti- 
ful villas in the neighborhood. Such had been the 
innocent amusement of the Count Ludovico and 
wife on the day after their marriage. Fearing no 
danger, they were leisurely driving into town, 
when aman, masked, and on horseback, rode up to 
the carriage, and ordered the Count to alight and 
follow him. This he had hardly refused to do, ere 
a carbine was discharged into the cabriolet, and his 
interesting bride became a corpse. 

The assassin, aware that his shot had taken ef- 
fect, from the groans he had heard, turned his horse’s 
head, and fled to Naples. The Baron felt amply 
repaid for his services, in blood, rejoicing as he did, 
at the supposed death of his rival, and of the chance 
afforded him of becoming again a suitor to his wi- 
dow—for, little did he dream how his villainy had 
resulted. On the succeeding day placards were 
posted at the corners of the several streets, and 
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A lady had written on a card, and placed on the 
top of an hour-glass in her garden-house, the follow- 
ing simple verse from one of the poems of Jolin 
Clare. It was the season when flowers were in 
their highest glory: 

“To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see! 

To think a flower is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be !” 
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criers employed to make known that Count Ludo- 
vico would pay a large reward to him who wou!d 
discover the murderer of his wife. The Queen 
had interested herself, and the police were actively 
employed in attempting to detect the perpetrator of 
the crime. The Baron, fearing that he might be 
suspected, so true it is that a guilty conscience is 
never at ease, remained for a week in his palace— 
giving it to be understood by his friends, that he 
was so seriously indisposed, as to be confined to his 
chamber. On his first going into public, he had 
prepared himself for a visit to the Countess, as he 
hoped by his seeming grief for her bereavement, 
to create an interest in her feelings; and the first 
intimation he received of the failure of his diaboli- 
cal plan, was by a printed notice, which a man put 
into his hand, and then hastily retired among the 
passing crowd. This sudden information, so differ- 
ent from what he had expected, acted on an excited 
brain, threw him into a fever, from the effects of 
which he will probably never recover. His disease 
has left him an idiot—he was formerly raving, he 
is now perfectly quiet. 
change of air and scene might be beneticial, have 
sent him to be confined in the place where we 
found him. His features are fine, but there isa 
vacancy about the eyes, which affords but little 
hope, that he will ever regain his reason. Bad as 
his situation may be, perhaps it is more fortunate 
for him, that he should remain as he is; at least, 
while an idiot, his conscience is at ease, which, 
should he recover, would inflict upon him torments 
to which he is now a stranger. 

We should be doing injustice to the keepers of 
this asylum, did we not, befure we close, remark, 
that the inmates were neatly clad, and their apart- 
ments clean and airy; in every way as far as their 
situation could be made comfortable, their comfort 
was consulted—and indeed it was a source of plea- 
sure to observe the kind and fatherly treatment of 
all to these perfect wrecks of human nature, few, 
very few of whom, it can hardly be hoped, will 
ever recover. ‘To the ambitious, the covetous and 
worldly-minded, what a lesson does a visit to the 
madhouse afford! Here it is, that huinan frailty 
appears in its most humiliating form, and the folly 
of worldly things is made manifest. After sucha 


His friends, thinking a 


visit, well may we exclaim, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.” 
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ETERNITY? 
The next morning she found the following lines, 


in pencii, on the back of the same card : 


“Ty think, when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er : 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
O! where will then my portion be? 
Where shall I spend eternity ?” 
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4. Then thy casement op’ning, sweetly smiling, Hark! that signal through the distant valley 
. With thy gentle glances wee beguiling, ; Tells me, love, with danger here I dally ; 
. ee All my sorrow from my bosom wiling, Tells me that the foemen round me rally, 
b Thou wilt fly with me afar. While I sing of love to thee. 


Love, remember, at the hour of seven, 
ca : When the stars are beaming bright in heaven, 
Thou wilt hear my song to-morrow even ; 
Thou wilt fly with me afar. 

















